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| NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T is now very difficult to be optimistic about the 
| sect of the three-Power Naval Conference. 

Mr. Bridgeman and Lord Cecil have returned to 
Geneva with fresh compromises to suggest, but at 
this stage they can only be temporary compro- 
mises, and public feeling in the United States is 
so excited that it may prevent the American dele- 
gates at Geneva from meeting the British half- 
way. While the Conference lives there is still 
hope, but we should do well already to prepare 
jourselves for its failure and make up our minds 
thow we can prevent the chasm which separates 
‘British and American naval experts in Geneva 
ifrom becoming a chasm which separates the British 
yand American peoples. The crisis is due to three 
causes—the lack of preparation, the hostile pro- 
paganda of American steel and armaments trusts 
and, above all, the pretence that an Anglo-Ameri- 
can conflict is impossible when, in point of fact, 
the naval programmes of Great Britain and the 
}United States are each drafted with a view to the 
a of the other. 


) With the wider principles involved we 
jdeal in a leading article. Here it is 
pNecessary to examine the ‘‘ mathematical ’’ con- 


siderations that meanwhile confront the delegates. 
Had the Conference been more carefully prepared, 

the proposal which Mr. Bridgeman is now likely 
to put forward, to the effect that cruisers should 
be divided into two categories—those of 10,000 
tons being looked upon as battleships and those of 
less than 7,500 tons as police vessels only—might 
have stood some chance of acceptance. It is on 
the face of it illogical that the United States, hav- 
ing demanded parity with Great Britain, should 
then go on to demand parity on an American and 
not a British tonnage figure. On the other hand, 
in the United States it is widely felt that, if Ameri- 
cans do not want to build the small cruisers we 
need, we should not want to build the large cruisers 
they need, or believe they need. Unless the whole 
problem is to be made the subject of a dangerous 
polemic, it is essential that we in this country 
should realize how much distrust has been caused 
on the farther side of the Atlantic by our insistence 
that, while we must obviously have small cruisers 
to protect our trade, we must also have the same 
number of large cruisers as the United States. 


It is to be hoped that the British Ambassador’s 
protest to Mr. Kellogg against American news- 
paper misrepresentations of British naval policy 
will have some effect. Even a great agency like 
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the Associated Press of America has been indulg- 
ing in despatches which are so unfair to the 
British point of view that at least one important 
American paper has had to protest against them. 
We had thought only pacifists and the writers of 
spy stories paid attention to rumours of Press 
campaigns carried on by armaments firms against 
peace, but sundry Americans, who stand to profit 
from naval competition, have been openly active 
in Geneva. Their success must be only 
momentary, and the negotiations which were 
begun five weeks ago must be continued 
in an atmosphere less embittered by suspicion. 
Naval experts, whose job it is to look on every 
other country as a potential enemy, have converted 
what should have been an economic question into 
a political one. The politicians and the Press will 
have their work cut out if Great Britain and the 
United States are to be saved from the most 
unnecessary rivalry the world has ever known. 


Scanty and vague as is the news, the unpublished 
news, from the North-west Frontier of India, it is 
disquieting. Restlessness there always has been 
there, and not all the improvement of late years in 
the British strategic position there can remove 
grounds for anxiety when any enemy of this 
country, be he a fanatical priest or a Bolshevist 
emissary, becomes active in Afghanistan or among 
the frontier tribesmen. The British and Indian 
Governments have not neglected precautions 
which the situation suggests; but rumour has it 
that their plans have in part at least been learned 
by Russians who until lately were in this country. 
(It is said that the missing Arcos document related 
to movements of troops in this area.) The 
spring may produce trouble, or it may not. 
We can but wait on events, with the hope that 
Bolshevist machinations will encounter obstacles. 
But the projected visit of the Secretary of State for 
War to the North-west Frontier is significant and 
ominous. Meanwhile, we may reflect on the truth 
that no amount of political progress in India will 
remove the latent menace from the North-west or 
absolve this country from responsibility for 
defence of India. 


The Miners’ Federation has heard the cruel 
truth about itself from one of its own members 
who is a Socialist M.P. ‘“‘ You have only a 
ragged, dispirited mob following you to-day,”’ 
said Mr. Duncan Graham at the Southport Con- 
ference. The demand of Left-wing speakers for 
another general strike elicited from more than one 
responsible member contemptuous declaration of 
the impotence of the Federation to promote 
another strike. A Lancashire delegate confessed 
that his friends did not see much harm in the 
Trade Unions Bill, against which the workers 
were being urged to strike; Mr. Herbert Smith 
said plainly that he was not prepared to ask more 
sacrifices from miners; and there were repeated 
assertions of the necessity of constitutional pro- 
cedure. ‘‘ Every Government will put down 
revolution, and we will when we have the power,”’ 
said Mr. Duncan Graham. That is the language 
of common sense. It is lamentable that it was 
not heard before reckless and incompetent leader- 
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ship brought the Federation into its present posi- 
tion, after inflicting most grievous loss on the 
nation. The Conference has, of course, con- 
demned the Trade Unions Bill, but even such of 
its members as have the will to strike are conscious 
of lacking the authority and means for that form 
of war against it. 


We have read with surprise the unmeasured 
denunciation of combines of manufacturers uttered 
by Mr. Justice Eve in a recent case. On the 
particular case, that of British Ropes, Ltd., we 
offer no comment. But this wholesale condemna- 
tion of combines—‘‘a most villainous and 


mischievous form of finance ’’—cannot be allowed | 


to pass without protest. If there is one thing 
which British industry needs to-day, it is an 
intelligent application of the principle of combin- 
ing to reduce manufacturing costs and to secure 
better selling machinery. We agree with 
Mr. Justice Eve that combinations are not 
philanthropic in motive; they are inspired by the 
motives ordinarily operative in business. But it is 
simply not correct that they necessarily or usually 
result in higher prices and the victimization of the 
public. The existence of foreign competition, to 
say nothing of British firms outside the combine, 
is security against the evils at which Mr. Justice 
Eve shudders. Has petrol been a means of gross 
and intensive profiteering? For that matter, has 
the price of ropes been forced up by the forma- 
tion of the combine? The violent and unqualified 
generalizations of Mr. Justice Eve must not be 
allowed to create prejudice against developments 
necessary to the welfare of British trade. 


Among the uses of combines which are hidden 
from Mr. Justice Eve is that only by means of 
them can certain great British industries negotiate 
with foreign groups. Another use, to which 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister has been drawing atten- 
tion, is that they facilitate effective British repre- 
sentation abroad. The ordinary agent, as 
employed by an isolated British firm, may also 
represent competing foreign firms, or may be 
operating on too small a scale to secure all the 
business available. The President of the Board 
of Trade sees that if combination to form British 
selling agencies is not preceded by factory com- 
bination, it will be followed by it. Very sensibly, 
he declines to share Mr. Justice Eve’s panic. 
“* Amalgamations are sound business; they are in 
the national interest, taking it broad and large.” 
That is a sounder opinion than Mr. Justice Eve's 
assertion that they are “contrary to public 
policy’; and here we would deprecate the ten- 
dency of some judges to accompany their decisions 
on particular issues by sweeping generalizations 
which affect public opinion out of all proportion 
to their real weight. . 


Some seven hundred Acts of Parliament passed 
during the last quarter of a century, including a 
good many of the restrictive measures associated 
with the unblessed name of D.O.R.A.., are to be 
swept away by the Statute Law Revision Bill. 
How much more freely the nation will breathe after 
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the Bill has been carried, as it will be with few 
dissentient votes, remains to be seen. Much that 
is to be scrapped has been scarcely used, so far 
as the ordinary citizen is aware. Emergency and 
other measures. may be repealed; there is not much 
sign that the lust for dragooning the nation has 
died out of the hearts of legislators. Popularly it 
is supposed to date from little before the war, but 
in 1884 the SaTUuRDAY REVIEW was protesting 
against the enthusiasm with which politicians had 
entered on the task of making this nation moral 
by legislation. ‘‘ Outraged liberty has her 
revenges,’’ we then warned over-zealous reformers, 
and in regard to one kind of restrictive legislation 


cited the evidence of the sardonic American who, 


being asked what had been the effect of the New 
Engiand liquor laws prohibiting the sale of drink 
to all but bona fide travellers, replied, ‘‘ A con- 
siderable deal of bona fide travelling.’’ But by 
now liberty is accustomed to outrage. There are 
few things in which the nation’ would not meekly 
accept any faddist prohibition for which a 
Parliamentary majority could be produced. 


The Regency and the Bratianu Government in 
Rumania have successfully survived the first 
crisis following the death of King Ferdinand and 
all political parties of any importance have recog- 
nized the boy, Michael, as their King. At present 
Prince Carol, in Paris, has confined himself to the 
promise of a declaration, and there is no direct 
evidence that this declaration will consist in a claim 
to the throne. M. Bratianu was careful to arm 
himself, before King Ferdinand’s death, with a 
letter from the King appealing to Prince Carol in 
such well-chosen terms to stay away from 
Rumania that, were he to attempt a coup d’état, 
he would probably find that M. Maniu, with his 
powerful National Peasant Party, was against him, 
and that his sole supporters were the few followers 
of Professor Jorga. For the moment the principal 
threat of a change in the composition of the 
Regency comes not from Prince Carol, but from 
Queen Marie, who will not for long be willing to 
remain in retirement. 


The magnates of the ‘‘ stunt’’ Press are not 
always very good guides in domestic politics. 
When they try to deal with intricate foreign affairs 
they are positively dangerous, since the foreigner 
has no means of judging the extent of their influ- 
ence at home. Recently Lord Rothermere pro- 
duced an article in defence of Hungary, which 
created consternation in the capitals of the Little 
Entente countries and surprise in the gilded rooms 
of the Quai d’Orsay. The pro-Hungarian cam- 
paign of the Daily Mail has resulted not only in 
an amusing discussion between M. Benes, the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, and Lord 
Rothermere, but in a widespread belief abroad 
that the British Government is hostile to 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and, above all, Jugo- 
Slavia, where the Rothermere campaign, coupled 
with the alleged British support of Italy over the 
Tirana Treaty, has excited public opinion to a 
teally dangerous degree. Everyone feels that 

ungary has been unjustly treated, but the 
temedy does not lie in the writing of articles to 
fncourage Hungarian irredentism. Perhaps Lord 


Rothermere could hardly have expected people 
abroad to take him so seriously. 


The ebb and flow of the conflicting armies in 
China cannot be foretold by mathematicians, 
astrologers, or even students of Chinese affairs. 
Within the last eighteen months or so, half a 
dozen generals have seemed to be on the point of 
gaining control of the vast territories of China. 
The latest of them, General Chiang Kai-shek, who 
had so short a time ago reached the Yellow River 
on his march to Peking, is now in a very uncom- 
fortable position, since he has no money, his 
troops are deserting him, the Communists of 
Hankow are pressing on him from the West, and 
Sun Chuanfang is advancing southward towards 
Shanghai. The Nationalist Government stands 
to gain very little by its illegal increase in the 
surtaxes in Shanghai, since there are now so few 
imports to be taxed at all. While foreign Powers 
are still discussing what steps to take in regard to 
this illegal levy, the Chinese themselves are 
rapidly reaching the conclusion that Chiang 
Kai-shek robs them just as ruthlessly as any other 
leader, and they may, therefore, begin to desert 
him as rapidly as they joined his ranks when 
his victory seemed assured. 


In a discussion on the Revised Prayer Book, 
Colonel Wedgwood, M.P., ‘‘ speaking for the 
Free Churches,’’ is reported to have said that 
** Parliament ought to respect the sacrifice of Lati- 
mer, Laud, Cooper and other Reformation 
heroes.’’ For our own part, we should be prepared 
to respect the ‘‘ sacrifice ’’ of Cooper, if we were 
in the happy position of knowing who that gentle- 
man was. For the sacrifice of Laud we have the 
profoundest respect, but, in view of the fact that 
his execution took place at a late period in the 
reign of Charles I., we are disinclined to 
regard him as a “‘ Reformation hero.’’ At the 
same time, it seems not inappropriate to point out 
that the ‘‘ Free Churches ”’ of the seventeenth 
century, so far from respecting Laud’s sacrifice, 
were actually responsible for it. We welcome this 
change of heart in their successors, even though it 
appears to involve an entire abandonment of logic. 


The subscription of a handsome testimonial to 
Lord Oxford by friends and admirers is a very 
fitting compliment to a great parliamentarian. Lord 
Oxford is something besides a venerable Elder 
Statesman, an orator in the grand manner. By his 
disinterestedness and unfailing dignity of bearing 
he has stood as a fine example of what every man 
in politics should wish to be. All his life 
he has upheld in jealous fashion the finest 
traditions of English public life, and that, in an 
age on which vulgarity and self-seeking are making 
daily encroachments, is a thing for which we 
should all be thankful to him. It is not a question 
of political agreement or disagreement; it is a 
question of recognizing and honouring a man who 
throughout his career has stood scrupulously by 
the political virtues, and we offer our congratula- 
tions both to him and to those who have delighted 
to do him honour. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN NAVAL RIVALRY 


HE mathematical school of international 

politics is going through a bad time just now. 

Apparently nothing is so simple as disarma- 
ment by simple division. Having first obtained 
your ratio, you then take a common divisor, 
divide, and the result is your answer to the prob- 
lem, satisfying the desired conditions of equal 
security for all at a fraction of the cost. Such is 
the principle on which the Geneva Committees 
set to work some eighteen months ago. 

The first difficulty that this method ran up 
against was that there were no agreed tables by 
which all the forms of power could be reduced to 
a common denominator. It is no more possible to 
say how many aeroplane squadrons equal a divi- 
sion of infantry or an armoured cruiser than how 
many yards there are in a gallon, and after many 
months’ work the original Conference came to a 
complete standstill against this difficulty. It was 
then that President Coolidge made his proposal 
for a separate conference on naval disarmament. 
If it was impossible to express sea power in terms 
of military or air power, it might, at any rate, be 
possible to find a common divisor for sea power 
taken separately, and he was encouraged to this 
hope by the success of the Washington Con- 
ference. Accordingly the new Conference set to 
work, and the British delegates took to it elaborate 
proposals for reducing the size and armament of 
ships, and so, without affecting the ratio of power, 
saving large sums of money, estimated in our own 
case at fifty million pounds, spread over a term of 
years. 

But the very same difficulty that wrecked 
the first and general conference promised to 
wreck the second conference on naval disarma- 
ment. It was comparatively easy, having found 
the agreed ratio of 5, 5, and 3 between England, 
America and Japan, to restrict battleships and 
armoured cruisers. These represented fighting 
power, and were easily divisible irrespective of 
local conditions without affecting relative power or 
security. But in the need for light cruisers our 
exceptional circumstances required exceptional 
provision. We are an island Power to which 
access lies through narrow waters, with sea 
communications playing the same part in our 
economy as railways with continental Powers. We 
could not consent to a ‘‘ global ’’ provision for 
total cruiser tonnage without finding ourselves on 
the horns of a dilemma. Either we should be 
reducing our fighting power at sea below that of 
equality with America or, on the other hand, if we 
maintained fighting equality, we should have to 
reduce our power to protect the ‘“‘ sea-railways 
between the various parts of our Commonwealth ”’ 
below the level of safety. And so arose the new 
crisis which has given the Government so much 
anxiety within the last fortnight and threatened 
to wreck the whole Conference. 

Hardly anything could compensate for such a 
misfortune. Even if an open quarrel were avoided, 
a misunderstanding between England and America 
on this subject would divide the forces of progress, 
and inflict injury to our common interests that 
would far outweigh the value (at any rate for the 
next few years) of an inconceivable amount of 
naval tonnage. It is therefore good news (for so 
we interpret Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement 


of Wednesday last) that we are determined to 
avoid this catastrophe, if that is in any way 
possible. Whether it is, the next few days 
will show. Our delegates have gone back to 
Geneva with instructions to try hard to ensure a 
settlement. Exactly what the new proposals are 
we do not know, but Sir Austen’s distinction 
between a ‘‘ temporary ”’ settlement and the per- 
manent principles on which we still insist make 
surmise easy. 

We cannot consent to any scheme of disarma- 
ment which does not take our wholly exceptional 
circumstances into account, and these circum. 
stances, which are as familiar to every Englishman 
as his own face, will once more be set out with the 
utmost patience. But in fact there is no immediate 
danger, nor are we intending any new programme 
of naval construction, either in light or heavy 
cruisers. We may therefore accept temporarily as 
a fact what we cannot concede as a principle, 
and in that way the Conference may be saved, 
and good relations between England and America 
maintained. 

The mathematical school of naval disarmament 
is completely discredited by what has happened, 
and nothing of ‘permanent value can come out of 
its work. So much is recognized, quite as clearly 
in America as here. The cause of armaments is 
fear or ambition; they can only be permanently 
reduced by the abatement of ambition and fear, 
and obviously purely arithmetical formulz, which 
take no account of geographical and political con- 
ditions, cannot touch the seat of the trouble. If, 
therefore, we consent to purely temporary arrange- 
ments, it is only by way of registering our belief 
that there is no reason in present conditions why 
anyone should build against anyone else, and if 
competitive building begins the responsibility will 
not be ours. There is no escaping the logic of the 
British position. A temporary settlement which 
ignores our special geographical conditions may 
make no difference for the present, but if relations 
in any part of the world become strained, then 
inevitably our sense of security will be diminished; 
and all that this Conference will have done will 
be to prepare for a new race of naval armaments. 
We approve the Government’s decision, for the 
friendship of England and America is what mat- 
ters most of all in our foreign policy ; but a settle- 
ment reached in such circumstances is clearly a 
warning for the future. England and America 
must get together by themselves, and see whether 
they cannot come to an agreement on principle. 
On that basis, peace is secure, and some form of 
disarmament must ultimately follow; on any other 
basis nothing is secure. 

A suggestion has been made in the United States 
that the time has now come when the two nations 
might try to agree on what is really meant by the 
‘freedom of the seas.” It is a principle of 
American policy, as old as Benjamin Franklin, 
that the belligerent right to capture enemy S 
property under a neutral flag is a_ tyranny 
that cannot be justified. The denial of that right 
amounts to a demand for the abolition of blockade, 
and blockade has always been the most effective 
weapon of naval power. Without it we could not 
possibly have won the late war. But with it for a 
few months in 1917, when the submarine cam- 
paign was at its height, it looked as though we 
had lost the war at sea. With that experience 5° 
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fresh in our minds, England would be mad to omit 
any precaution against the recurrence of a similar 
danger. The circumstances then were in our 
favour, for German submarines to attain the open 
sea had to run through the Narrows. But if we 
were at war with a Power which had access to the 
open sea (with France, to take an unlikely 
example) it would have a much better chance of 
blockading us by a vigorous submarine campaign 
than we of blockading any continental Power with 
neutral land-neighbours in railway communication 
with it. 

What would be America’s answer when that 
peril to us is pointed out to her? She may say 
that our remedy is to abolish blockade, and such a 
reply would be quite logical. For it is undoubtedly 
true that we, by our insistence in the past on 
blockade as the most potent weapon of sea-power, 
have made the danger which we now have to meet 
by a superabundance of the small craft that are so 
useful in keeping open sea communications and 
hunting down submarines. The remedy, up to a 
point, is in our own hands, and there is no doubt 
that by accepting the American views on blockade 
we could make our sea-communications as safe as 
any scrap of legal paper can make them. But 
how, with the experience of the late war, could 
any British statesman consent to make our very 
life and death dependent on the observance by an 
enemy of written international law? We have 
learned much of late, and our old prejudices about 
naval power and its uses are not nearly so strong 
as they were. If America, in addition to asking 
us to abolish the right of capture at sea and the 
institution of blockade, were to add the promise 
that she would make common cause with us 
against any Power that infringed the provisions 
of our agreement, and tried to interrupt our com- 
munications at sea, that would be the greatest step 
to naval disarmament that has ever been taken or 
could be taken. She would certainly not find 
opinion in this country unsympathetic. But short 
of what in certain contingencies would amount to 
a naval alliance between us and America, there is 
no chance either of our accepting the proposed 
abolition of blockade or even, if we accepted, of 
our abandoning the re-insurance against this great 
danger by means of light cruiser craft. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


Te principal characteristic of the past session 
has been its dullness, and this characteristic it 
has consistently maintained to the end. Expert 
judges of gloom might differ as to whether Monday’s 
debate on the Board of Trade, Tuesday’s on Educa- 
tion, or Wednesday’s on the Ministry of Labour was 
the dreariest of the three; but all would agree that 
the three days together provided ample evidence of 
the fact that it was high time for Parliament to rise. 
A member of the Labour Party who has sat in several 
Parliaments observed, the other day, that this Par- 
liament had been dead ever since the general strike. 
I wondered, but forbore to ask, why that event should 
have produced such a deleterious effect on the char- 
acter of Parliamentary debates. The only explanation 
appears to be that the strike dealt so severe a blow to 
the prestige of the Labour Party throughout the 
country that it robbed their debaters of arguments and 
their orators of eloquence. The theory sounds fantas- 


tic, but it is the only one that has yet been produced 
to account for the failure of the Opposition, which 
can otherwise only be explained by the supposition 
that they are an extremely incompetent lot of people. 
* * 


To talk about trade when trade is bad must of 
necessity he a depressing business, and Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister did nothing in the hour during which 
he addressed the House on Monday afternoon to 
enliven the topic. Sir Philip knows what he is talking 
about, and talks sound sense, but his Parliamentary 
manner does not enhance the success which his other 
merits would otherwise ensure. Unintentionally he is 
inclined to Convey an impression of conscious superi- 
ority to his audience, who resent loftiness and con- 
descension more than insult or abuse. If he is inter- 
rupted, his retort is quick and incisive, but it is un- 
fortunate that it should be conveyed in a tone that 
is something between a sneer and a snarl. 

* 


It was by the desire of the Labour Party that Trade 
was selected as the subject of Monday’s debate. Mr. 
A. V. Alexander, the Co-operative Member for Hills- 
borough, must surely have urged upon his Party the 
desirability of such a discussion, for he, if anybody, 
seemed to enjoy it. He is certainly one of the ablest 
members of the Opposition, but he should beware 
lest the facility which he has in speaking should 
tempt him to excessive length, which is too often the 
result of lack of preparation. The speech which he 
delivered on Monday afternoon lasted over an hour. 

* 
* * 


On Tuesday it was the turn of the Liberals to 
choose a subject. Education was their choice and Mr. 
Percy Harris was their spokesman. If nobody else 
enjoys Mr. Harris’s speeches, which are frequent, he 
certainly enjoys them himself. He wears a minatory 
smile when speaking, as though himself already 
enjoying a joke which he is just about to launch on his 
audience; but the joke remains a secret. Mr. Morgan 
Jones, who followed him, spoke at considerable length, 
and with considerable earnestness, but it was not until 
Lady Astor intervened that the debate assumed for a 
brief period a rather more lively character. Lady 
Astor made a good speech, and one that by its trans- 
parent sincerity and depth of feeling produced an 
impression on the House which is somewhat disin- 
clined to treat the Noble Lady serjpusly. Her main 
object was to urge the Government to pledge them- 
selves to the raising of the school age as recommended 
by every Committee that has inquired into the sub- 
ject. After she had received eloquent support from 
Sir John Simon, a preliminary reply on behalf of the 
Government was made by the Duchess of Atholl. In 
the face of the powerful attack delivered by the four 
previous speakers, the reply was remarkably effective, 
and compared favourably with the final winding up 
by Lord Eustace Percy. The Duchess of Atholl is 
an admirable, if an unexciting, speaker. She reasons 
closely, and she argues clearly : she makes her points 
plainly and renders them telling without being pro- 


vocative. 
* 


Certain Conservative members have, during the last 
few weeks, formed themselves into a group for the 
purpose—as they themselves aver—of resisting semi- 
Socialist legislation and upholding the true principles 
of Conservatism. Their numbers have secured for 
them the nickname of the twelve apostles ; their names 
are almost as unfamiliar to the editor of Hansard as 
they are to the general public. The leadership of these 
true Conservatives has apparently been assigned to 
Captain Arthur Evans, who was elected in 1922 as 
Liberal Member for East Leicester, and the occasion 
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chosen for the Parliamentary debut of the group was 
this debate, when Captain Evans urged the Govern- 
ment to diminish rather than increase expenditure on 
education. Apparently the group’s secretariat are not 
at present quite trustworthy with regard to the figures 
furnished to their orators, for Captain Evans informed 
the House that education estimates this year had been 
increased by 41,500,000, whereas £14,000 was, as the 
Duchess of Atholl pointed out, the real amount. 
* 
* * 


And now the House is up. The Prime Minister is 
in mid-Atlantic, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
is touring the globe, the First Lord of, the Admiralty 
is at Geneva, and six hundred less important members 
are facing in various directions, but all have their 
backs resolutely turned to Westminster. The past 
session has been a dull one, the next does not promise 
to be more exciting, but who can tell what the future 
or even the autumn may produce, or with what new 
problems we may be faced when, on November 8, we 
meet again? 


First 


THE FARM WORKER’S FUTURE 


By L. F. EASTERBROOK 


HILE the three political parties have little 
difficulty in pointing out the things desirable 


for putting rural life on a sounder basis (and 
it is notable, as Sir Henry Rew has demonstrated, 
that the three policies differ more in form than in 
substance), there is a very great difficulty, when it 
comes to the practical business of legislating, to put 
these desirable things into being. The present 
Government’s agricultural policy hangs fire, but while 
it is true that the satisfactory reform of any industry 
must come from itself, yet it is also true that the work 
of Parliament is to create conditions in which the 
industry and the nation may develop most 
prosperously, and with the most fairness to everyone. 
‘** The greatest good of the greatest number ’’ is still 
the aim of statecraft, and besides the farmers there 
are to be considered the three-quarters of a million 
odd persons whose labour is hired in agriculture, and 
the rest of the community. 

Much has been written about the farm labourer. 
His state is often described as ‘‘ desperate,’ but 
Mr. Robertson Scott’s ‘‘ hopeless’’ is the better 
term. He is nothing so alive as ‘‘ desperate.’’ Many, 
however, with a superficial knowledge of villages, 
question this hopelessness, and are inclined to believe 
that the labourer’s ills have been over-stated. They 
read books, then visit a village and expect to find the 
inhabitants sitting about in gloom like the characters 
in a Dostoievsky novel. Instead, they see men who 
look not too unhappy, who touch their hats respect- 
fully, who can thoroughly enjoy themselves at a 
village function, and, if not muscular giants, have a 
healthy look about them and seem physically superior 
to many of their fellow-workers in the towns. 

But the visitor to the village who took these signs 
as his guide would be following the wrong clues. It 
is not the habit of the English to sit about in gloom— 
indeed, the more they are ‘‘ up against it’’ the more 
they seem to become inspired with an infectious light- 
heartedness. It is their pleasures, not their mis- 
fortunes, they are reputed to take sadly. As for their 
health, who should be healthy if not they, with fresh 
vegetables, fresh milk, and work in the open air? The 
villages are the reservoirs on which the towns depend 
for maintaining a healthy stock. But there is a 
difference between bad health and under-nourishment, 
and the latter is less observable, although it is all too 
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common in villages, as anyone who takes the trouble 
to investigate the statistics may discover.* 

It is elsewhere that the signs of hopelessness are to 
be sought. They may be found in the exodus from 
the villages to the towns—not so evident, hitherto 
because of its coincidence with the land going out of 
cultivation, but more likely to be felt now that farmers 
are discovering that the change-over to grass farm. 
ing is neither so easy nor so money-saving as had 
been thought. Between 1921 and 1923, 98,000 left 
the land, and every year since has shown a further, 
though not so great, decrease in rural workers. The 
signs are to be found in the desire of the villager to 
get on the railway, on the roads, into the police, with 
the neighbouring sawmill or power-works—anywhere 
but on the land; they are to be found behind the 
complaint that ‘‘ we don’t get the men we did to work 
for us,’’ and they are evident in much of the poor 
cultivation to be seen to-day. It is hopelessness that 
makes the farm worker endure bad housing in many 
districts, and it is hopelessness that makes him say; 
** Small-holdings are not for the likes of us.’’ Some 
may be glad that he so often has no desire to rise 
to a small-holding, but surely, in a broader view, 
such utter lack of ambition, such listless apathy and 
bovine contentment, are signs not of healthy satisfac. 
tion, but of debility and sub-normal development, 
mentally and morally. If it were to the national 
advantage to sterilize him of all ambition, why spend 
such vast sums on educating him—it is, or should be, 
only stimulating desires in him which it is better that 
he should not have. Whatever one thinks (and, 
difficult as it may be to believe, there really are people 
who still ‘‘ do not hold with too much education for 
the working classes ’’), the villages are having more 
and more education, and therefore there will be more 
and more who will not be content with a ‘“‘ career” 
that offers them a maximum wage of some five-and- 
thirty shillings a week, with no further prospect from 
when they are three-and-twenty to when they are 
too old and ‘‘ rheumaticky ” to work any longer. 

But the villages are not haunts of gloom, or of 
Bolshevism. It is wonderful how cheerfully one can 
put up with things if they are common misfortunes, 
and if they are inherited. The farm worker has 
inherited poverty and starvation since the well-meant 
Poor Law of Elizabeth made his wage the residuum 
of all wages. There are dances and whist drives, a 
Saturday half-holiday now, games, interesting work 
without too much supervision, the companionship of 
a small community, and pleasant, healthy surround- 
ings (out of doors) that one unconsciously loves. One 
doesn’t go on strike—‘‘ how can us join together, 
being so scattered like—and anyhow, t’ cows and 
t’ horses can’t be left to starve ’’—and it’s something 
nowadays to be in an industry where one is fairly 
certain of a job. So would the men who are making 
the best of farm-labouring reason, if they were 
articulate. They form the bulk of village opinion. 
Those who think otherwise don’t stay behind and 
argue—they find work elsewhere. There is an increas- 
ing number who are thinking otherwise. What will 
be the result? : 

One can see already. For the nation, a reduction 
in its healthiest stock, a reduction in the home output 
of food, fresh influxes into the overcrowded towns, 
and a further upset of the balance between town and 
country. For the farmers, a shortage of labour, par- 
ticularly of the more skilled labour for thatching, etc. 
In spite of the reduction of staff on farms, there 's 
virtually no agricultural unemployment; farmers 


* Medical examination of 45,000 village schoolchildren revealed 
the fact that 8.9% suffered from malnutrition. Other figures 
show that the greatest percentage of the 8.9 is represented by 
the children of farm labourers. Mr. Ashby, an unimpeachable 
authority, has also shown that the present farm wage 'S a 
sufficient, by at least 10s. a week, to supply an average family 
with the necessities of diet. 
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cannot get the men now to do specialist jobs, and the 
reason given to me by one farmer after another for 
not growing sugar beet is that he could not get the 
labour required for it. What strikes and wage dis- 
putes have done in other industries, the economic 
laws of supply and demand are effecting more slowly 
in agriculture. Wages are going up. Although farm- 
ing to-day is probably at its lowest ebb since the war, 
yet the minimum wage has risen from 28s. in 1924 to 
jos. and 32s. in 1926, and this year, in Hampshire, 
although farming conditions have been slightly worse, 
it has crept up another 1s. Inevitably one thinks of 
the labour famine on the land after the Black Death, 
when the farm wage rose, in some places, 125 per 
cent., with a general increase that was maintained 
for a long period at 50 per cent. 

Within the next ten years there seems every 
prospect of farm wages rising by something like the 
same amount, or there being insufficient labour to 
run the farms. It is useless to say that agricultural 
possibilities for making money have not increased like 
industrial possibilities—the latter exist as a fact, and 
agriculture must compete with them in offering 
attractions to wage-earners. It is even more useless 
to say that people want so much more than they 
did—they do—and it’s only another way of saying 
that the standard of living has risen. All the talking 
in the world won’t lower it. It is more likely to 
improve than deteriorate. 

How can the farmers meet this change in the 
economic conditions of our social life? There seem 


better wages to be paid; by helping to create condi- 
tions by which agriculturists without capital may 
progress from hired work to independence; by 
schemes of profit-sharing. 

Improved methods are for the farmers to decide. 
Dotted about over the country there are farmers who, 
with ingenuity and foresight, are making excellent 
returns on their capital. Whether this can be made 
more universal or not can only be discovered in the 
process of time and experiment—possibly only by ‘‘the 
od order changing, giving place to new.’’ But the 
question of small-holdings is a more general one. 
It is notorious that the farmers are the strongest 
opponents of them, fearing that they may lose some 
of their acreage thereby, and that their difficulty in 
getting labour might be increased. But is it certain 
that either of these arguments is valid? To-day 
there are farms derelict that have been cultivated; 
there are also tracts of land uncultivated that, in less 
favoured countries, would be thought fit for cultiva- 
tion; and it is well known that many farmers are 
trying to handle a bigger acreage than their means 
permit. 

Is there not another aspect of small-holdings, one 
favourable to the farmers, namely, that the oppor- 
tunity for the farm worker to rise to one might be 
an alternative—the only alternative, perhaps—to a 
wage which economic forces will advance to 50s. or 
fos.? If there were a reasonable opportunity for 
any man who could show himself a good agriculturist 
to acquire, after several years’ apprenticeship, a hold- 
ing of his own, then hope would be restored to the 
Villages. They would serve their apprenticeship with 
the farmer in a very different spirit if life held some 
prospect for them, and would be more likely to accept 
a low wage cheerfully if they knew they were not 
serving a life sentence. In such conditions men would 
stay on the land. It would be interesting, and more 
reassuring, if one could hear of the National 
Farmers’ Union approaching the question in such a 
light, but the N.F.U. and, generally speaking, its 
local branches, have consistently neglected to make 
any contribution to this vital question of farm labour. 

We have the men, the soil and the climate. Best 
of all, we have the finest possibilities in the way of 
markets, gathered in dense, closely connected towns, 


only three ways: by improved methods, thus enabling 


prejudiced in favour of home-grown articles, of any 


country in the world. The scheme would need 
organization, but other countries have accomplished it. 
It would need expert advice, but in this the farmers 
could give invaluable help. One thing is certain. 
Their present policy of hoping to keep the farm 
worker as he was a generation ago is leading to 
disaster, both for themselves and the nation. The 
question of the possibilities of profit-sharing in agri- 
culture has so many aspects and covers so much 
comparatively unexplored ground that it must be left 
to another article. 


1918—1927 


By A TEMPORARY GENTLEMAN ”’ 


ARDLY had the echoes of Sunday’s ceremony 

at Ypres died away than our ears were assaulted 

by the drone of invading aircraft over London. 
There was an allegory, perhaps, in this juxtaposition, 
in the solemn ritual of peace bestowed on the hidden 
graves of the Salient with the noise of newly prepar- 
ing battle. Ten years have passed, and all that the 
aeroplanes did in 1918, the aeroplanes of 1927 are 
preparing to do again. ‘‘ The Miracle that Time has 
wrought in Ypres,’’ we read in the headlines. In Ypres 
itself, perhaps, but in all that Ypres stands for? Alas, 
no. Time has wrought no miracle of change here. No 
lesson has been learnt. 

Or so, in our worst moments, it seems. The 
occasion of the dedication of the Menin Gate—which 
afforded a strong emotional reminder of what the last 
war meant—and that of the air manceuvres over 
London—which afforded a sharply practical reminder 
of what the next will mean—bring home to men’s 
business and bosoms the full folly of war. It is an 
accepted commonplace that the next war, if it comes, 
will be far more terrible than the last; that no dis- 
tinctions will be drawn between combatants and non- 
combatants; that every device of explosives, poison 
gas, and even epidemic germs will be employed indis- 
criminately against the entire populations of the 
countries involved in the struggle. Dean Inge has 
pertinently inquired what has come over our civiliza- 
tion that it should acquiesce with apparent complac- 
ence in this appalling prospect. The Dean is not a 
pacifist or a scaremonger; he need not be suspected 
of sentimentalism, or of a namby-pamby concern for 
the future of democracy. What he says is true. The 
wholesale methods of the next war—methods which 
seem to be lethargically regarded as inevitable—will 
mark an appalling relapse in humanity. 

We talk loudly of the progress of mankind and 
regard ourselves as the superiors of our ancestors in 
civilization. But twenty years ago, the Dean reminds 
us, the mere suggestion of a war involving a promis- 
cuous massacre of non-combatants would have been 
‘* received with scorn. It was then a commonplace 
that civilized peoples had“advanced in humanity far 
beyond even the comparatively high standard of the 
eighteenth century. Yet here is a retrogression to a 
point far behind even the Greeks and Romans.” 
‘* There is something radically wrong,’’ he adds, 
‘* with a civilization which can thus deliberately return 
to the worst traditions of savagery.”’ 

The tragic thing is that the generation that is talk- 
ing of these things is a war generation; it has itself 
suffered the pains and penalties of war. If this genera- 
tion has not the moral enterprise to make some active 
protest against the worse things that are to come, 
what chance is there that the next generation, or the 
one after that, will do so? The next thirty years will 
be the fateful ones. The survival or disintegration of 
our civilization will be decided during them. There- 
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after there will be less opposition to the idea of war, 
for affairs will be in the hands of people with no first- 
hand acquaintance with it. The mists of sentiment 
will have done their deadly work, the legend of war 
as a glorious thing will become re-established, and 
the world will go forward to its doom. 

When one recalls the promises made to the men who 
lie dead and buried about Ypres, and the poverty of 
our attempts to give effect to them, one marvels that 
last Sunday’s eulogies did not wither on the lips of 
those that uttered them. 


AMERICA IN PARIS 


By Ernest DIMNET 


OT far from the place where the boulevard 
Haussmann, years delayed in its progress, 
finally broke its way into the boulevards and 
now looks like a conqueror bewildered by his victory, 
stands the new hotel. It looks, like all modern build- 
ings in Paris, pretentiously simple, white and glaring, 
trying to be as tall as it can but not look it. A keen 


desire for making money can be read on its white face. 
English name, of course, over the glass verandah 
which American English call a porte cochére. 

You walk in, and lo! you are in America. The 
general appearance of the vastness and business of an 
American hotel: day clerk, cashier, porter, all where 
they would be, not in New York or Chicago, but in 
Dayton or Milwaukee. Mannequins on the brilliantly 
illuminated staircase on the left, hairdresser, shoeshine, 
the two lifts alternately shooting up like rockets and 
falling down like stones, rows of armchairs in which the 
usual gentlemen smoke the usual cigars, waiting for 
nobody knows what. The chemist’s shop is not there, 
and I miss it, but there is no American bar as there 
would be in the average French hotel destined for 
Americans, and I do not miss it. 

It is exactly as it should be; there are no American 
bars in the American hotels of America, and there is 
none in this one. The bar will be darkened and in 
some secrecy somewhere. I also miss the page carry- 
ing a telegram and calling in unmistakable voice: 
‘* Mist’er Jones! Mist’er Jones!’’ But the bulletin 
board is there, for the first time imported into France, 
and it is in its usual place, showing its letters in 
white relief against the dark oak background. Only 
what poverty, what destitution in its announcements, 
compared with what you may read on the bulletin 
board of even a Hartford or Newhaven hotel. An 
excursion to Tessancourt, and something at a country 
club with the Yale something band. Nothing doing 
in these old countries. Were it not for the Yale band 
what would there be to attract one? Who cares for 
an old excursion to Tessancourt? A nice fat man 
in one of the armchairs watches me through his 
spectacles; I am sure he is reading my thoughts. I 
fully expect him to call me captain, and complain of 
the general mustiness of things, but he does not. 
Two handsome daughters have just stepped out of the 
lift and in a minute he is at their elbow, on duty, ready 
to feel for his cheque book. 

It is all so familiar, and yet so unlike Paris, For 
it is true that a stone’s throw from this hotel stands 
a house called Paris Building, and a little farther 
down stands another called Opera Building, that 
American banks show their rich American facades 
everywhere, and that good old French houses tell you 
in English and no longer in French, that their ‘‘ main 
entrance is under the gateway.’’ But after all Paris 
is still Paris. No amount of camouflage will make the 
Tuileries and the Champs Elysées look like New York. 
The Seine will always seem to have been attracted 
where it is as a pretext for elegant bridges. Why 
should every sign speak English in a town the 


language of which, only a short time ago, was the 
language of the world? 

When I was a little boy the idea that the Treaty 
of Frankfort in 1871 had been signed in an hotel called 
Hotel du Cygne was a drop of comfort in my childish 
bitterness. To-day Versailles treaties are signed in 
Trianon Palaces. As I chew the cud of unpleasant 
thought, in walk three young Frenchmen in lavender 
trousers, with no hats on their Arrow-advertisement. 
like heads, but great tortoise-shell glasses to com. 
pensate. They speak English to the clerk. They want 
girls, the everlasting girls. . . . 

Impatience overpowers me. I too go up to the desk 
and I too speak English to the clerk: ‘‘ This is an 
American hotel, of course?’’ ‘‘ No, sir,’’ replies an 
agitated voice, ‘‘ this is a French hotel, it is no hotel 
American.’’ ‘* Nonsense! the only un-American thing 
here is ‘ Luggage’ painted up there where it should 
be ‘Baggage,’ and the circumflex which has unac. 
countably found its way to the sign over the o of hotel, 
Look at your bulletin board! This is an American 
hotel.’’ ‘‘ Sir, the hotel was built by a French com. 
pany, la Société Immobiliére, and it is a French 
hotel!’’ Dieu vous entende !’’ 

Now, the mystery is : why should an American hotel 
be built on the boulevard Haussmann for people who 
have crossed the ocean to see Paris? All the time | 
travel in America I meet with people who crave for 
France, and in France the Frenchest things, the for- 
gotten provincial nooks, the unfrequented quarters 
in Paris, the roadside inns where an American is still 
called or thought of as a milord who may some day 
turn up and pay seventy francs for his bill. ‘‘ Tell us 
of a place somewhere in Paris, bath or no bath, where 
there would be no Americans,’’ is the everlasting 
prayer. Only the other day I was in the Hotel Con- 
tinental which begins to have a past, like Napoleon III 
style, and where the Empress Eugénie used to stay. 
The American friends I was visiting there loved their 
gilt chairs and Spanish damask curtains, and so did 
I, conscious of the queer smile on my lips which means 
tenderness where admiration has not yet crept in. 
Who are the Americans who want an American hotel 
in Paris? 

After all, I know them too. There are two kinds. 
The recent (second generation at best) American to 
whom the word ‘‘ foreigner ’’ is still an abomination, 
because it is not far from being an insult, is the first. 
If he travels out of God’s own country it is from 
sheer condescension for foolish daughters, and he 
wants everything to be like home: the lobby, the tele- 
phone, the elevator, griddle cakes and the music of 
* Rose Marie ’ at dinner. What is outside this blessed 
eyot will be Parisian froth, frills and nonsense, which 
one can bear for a few weeks if one can still sleep in 
a patriotic blockhaus at night. 

The other kind of American is the man who, afraid 
of nothing at home, is timid and diffident the moment 
he thinks of a place where people may look at him 
and make remarks in a language he will not under- 
stand. The notion of living in an ocean of uncertainty, 
where the money will be unintelligible, where one-way 
streets will be impossible to tell, where wine is not 
liquor, where the water is well known to be deadly, and 
where all cows are tubercular, perturbs this bulky 
Westerner. Teli him that if he chooses he can find 
in Paris a whole big triangle where he will hardly 
hear a word of French, and where his headquarters 
will be an aspiring reduction of the Commodore Hotel, 
and everything will become less formidable. It is 
this foundation that the Société Immobiliére has built. 

May its psychology be rewarded, and may all its 
shareholders be rich enough to buy chateaux which 
will not have to be shipped overseas. Their daughters 
will play at being chdtelaines and their grand-daughters 
will almost be the real thing. But epochs betwee? 
the transitions, Victorian eras of all descriptions, at 


blissful periods indeed. 
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THE BEST TOURING COMPANY 
By M. L. H. Cazaetr 


ANY of our provincial towns hold out as one 
M of their chief attractions the fact that they 

are visited by the best theatrical touring com- 
panies, and yet in the houses of many English men 
and women there exist, in large or small numbers, 
the best actors and actresses the world contains. To 
the observer of human nature there is nothing more 
amazing than the attitude of the well-trained servant 
towards his employer compared with his attitude when 
he is among his own class; few employers ever hear, 
much less see, their servants except when they are 
acting a part; and how seldom they fail to play it 
well. 

Take, for instance, the butler of a well-ordered 
establishment, waiting at his master’s table—so re- 
spectful, obsequious, perfect in demeanour and ex- 
pression, not a smile flickering over his face at the 
jokes which convulse the company. Sir Charles 
Hawtrey could not have done it better. Then see him 
half an hour afterwards, lolling back in an arm-chair, 
pipe in mouth, repeating the jokes, even bettering 
them, to an appreciative audience in the servants’ 
hall. No one could recognize the actor of the dining- 
room; even his voice and accent are different. I re- 
member an old story of a butler who, after ten years’ 
faithful service, gave notice and when pressed for a 
better reason than simply a wish for a change, re- 
marked : ‘‘ Well, sir, if you must know, I am sick of 
the sight of your ugly face.’’ And yet with undis- 
turbed dignity he had waited on that ugly face for 
ten years. The ladies’ maid of a well-known member 
of society, when remonstrated with about the necessity 
of her mistress getting a new gown, replied with great 
dignity: ‘‘ Madam, we must remember that Gros- 
venor Square has its obligations ’’—an unanswerable 
argument. The maid with gentle manners and soft 
footsteps while attending on her mistress, who never 
answers back though sometimes sorely tried, becomes 
arollicking hoyden with stories and scandal to satisfy 
an admiring audience. There is no actor or actress 
on the stage who can more perfectly perform her or 
his part than the well-trained, traditional English 
servant. 

‘A housemaid, delicate and sad-faced, who receives 
kind attention and special outings, becomes in ‘‘ the 
hall’? the wit of the party and can dance and sing 
better than any. The English valet is the envy of 
the whole world. How does he come to be so great 
a master of dissimulation? Can tradition get such 
control over human beings that they actually live their 
double lives without effort? A young girl straight 
from a cottage home inherits characteristics from 
parents who have in their turn acted many parts ; almost 
mechanically she fits into the play as soon as she is 
old enough to take her cue. It seems that these human 
chameleons do not have to work as hard as their 
theatrical brothers and sisters, for even the youngest 
can generally get through a first night without the 
help of a prompter. Perhaps the performances are 
not quite as perfect in many ways since the war, but 
there are stil! innumerable touring companies acting 
their various parts in many households throughout 
the land. An American visitor expressed to me his 
astonishment at the attitude of the English servants. 
He said that for competence they were unequalled, 
but that he always felt conscious of their contempt 
for his country, as they were so well aware of their 
value, and in many cases not even bribery was able 
to secure them. The other day a man-servant wrote 
home from New York as follows: ‘‘ I have a higher 
income than my master’s son in the old country, but 
if you could only see my present one, and the respect 
with which he treats me, you would realize that I am 


worthy of it because I am acting my part so well.” 
In one respect these amateurs have a great advantage 
over the professional; no matter how successful they 
are, or for how long or for how short a time they are in 
their engagement, it is in their power to quit at 
any moment. No contract can bind them longer than 
a month should they feel bored or wish for a change. 
This play acting was recognized by our ancestors, 
for in an old diary, written over a hundred years ago, 
the writer says: ‘‘ Duckett (our man-servant) was in- 
clined to be almost impertinent because he was asked 
not to sing so loudly downstairs, but his demeanour 
has improved during the last few days and I think 
he is acting his part in better style.”’ The ‘‘ touring 
company ”’ has diminished in numbers during the last 
few years, but the experience of most of their audi- 
ences is that they are still indispensable, and they know 
that the better their acting the higher their value. It 
is a wonderful performance, and unless anything quite 
unforeseen occurs they will continue for many a day 
to play their part in the comedy and tragedy of life. 


ON DINING OUT 
By GERALD GOULD 


EVER,” says Artemus Ward, don’t 
Ne nothin which isn’t your Fort.’ This 
explains why (Colonial papers please 

copy) I have given up dining out. 

Some people can do it, of course. They wear 
purple (if they are bishops) and fine linen, and 
fare sumptuously every day. They remember their 
manners—and their hostesses. They go to 
Mayfair in a Galliard, and come back in a Rolls- 
Royce. They may spill the soup, but never the 
beans. To them, the agony into which I am 
thrown by an invitation would be incompre- 
hensible. They like invitations. They accept 
invitations. It is even rumoured that they 
dispense with invitations, and just turn up on the 
chance. Dinner, by them, is taken as a matter 
of courses, and everything in the garden-party is 
lovely. . . . O si sic omnes! 

I was brought up in one of those stern, simple, 
Victorian homes where Radicalism triumphed, 
and Mr. Gladstone was counted second only to 
his Maker. A home with a name for everything, 
and everything in a name. With pure convention 
breathing household laws. I believed, for I was 
told, and gave to the belief all the beautiful, 
touching, unquestioning faith of morbid child- 
hood, that it was wicked to be a lord. An 
Englishman, it is said, loves a lord; but I was 
taught, in the plainest English, to detest and 
despise that phenomenon. I supposed (but I have 
since learnt that this is an error) all titled persons 
to be ashamed of their titles. The consequence 
was that, when I ventured timidly into the great 
world and found persons of title circulating freely 
without interference from the censor, I felt it a 
point of honour not to flourish their shame in their 
faces. I addressed them with embarrassment (and 
always quite wrong), because I was so sure they 
were embarrassed. They were, in fact, not. 

I have since learnt that ladies and gentlemen 
in enjoyment of courtesy titles, knights bachelor 
or banneret, and even peers of the realm, hold 
their heads up with the best, and, like a famous 
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character in ‘ The Hunting of the Snark,’ will 
answer to ‘‘ Hi!’ or to any loud cry. I have 
indeed a friend—from overseas, or perhaps I 
should say Overseas—who habitually addresses 
his hostess as: ‘‘ Here, I say, you! ’’ He is very 
popular. 

So am not I, and so shall I never be. But one 
does what one can. I have come, not altogether 
honestly, by a little book of advice to diners-out ; 
and in future it will go with me to such houses 
(but they are not many) as still allow me to darken 
their doorsteps. It is a little bit dated, by refer- 
ences to an august personage now deceased; but 
in matters of fashion it does a mere literary man 
no harm to be some years behind the times. 

** Gloves should be worn for the protection of 
the hands.’’ It had not occurred to me, until I 
read that, to wear them for the protection of any 
other part of me: but I shall be careful in future. 
** Grace before meat is pronounced at the desire of 
the host by some clergyman who may be present, 
or by himself. In either case the simplest form 
is the best. ‘ Benedictus benedicat. Amen,’ is 
perhaps the briefest.’-—Perhaps.—But I can listen 
to grace with anybody; it is when we come to the 
glasses that I am lost. For listen: 


At table the servants will offer such choice of wines as may 
be suitable for each course. In response you either name the 
-wine or point to the glass made for it. With Oysters and 
Relishes of all kinds, Vermouth, Sherry, Madeira, or Marsala 
may be taken. With Soups and Fish white wines, Rhine 
wine, Sauterne and light white Burgundies go well. With 
Reléves or Entrées clarets, red Bordeaux, red Hungarian 
wine, red Swiss wine or Italian wines. So far, the wines 
have been selected with a view to stimulating appetite. 
Burgundy may be continued to be served throughout the 
dinner. With Roasts champagne and other sparkling wines 
are served. With Coffee Kirsch, brandy. After Coffee 
liqueurs. Sherry is served with soup, and a small glass is 
used (Fig. 1). 


Unless you dine out, as Falstaff ran away, upon 
instinct, you must admit that it is confusing. 
** You either name the wine or point to the glass 
made for it.’ But suppose you don’t know wines 
by names, and are afraid to point? Suppose you 
want a red Hungarian wine, and point to a glass 
made for red Swiss wine? My own plan, before 
an array of glasses improbable but apparent, is to 
pass my finger vaguely in front of all of them— 
impartial as the chameleon upon the tartan—and 
make a noise which the servant may twist into 
“Sauterne ’’ or “‘ red Bordeaux’”’ by his own 
taste. Something gets put in some receptacle: 
and, after my Vermouth, Rhine wine, light white 
Burgundy, champagne, and other _ sparkling 
wines, what do I care? 

‘“* Fish is the third course, and fish-knives and 
forks are used.’’ At first glance, the idea of using 
fish-knives for fish seems to belong to the same 
category as that other idea of putting gloves on 
the hands: but do not run away with the super- 
ficial notion that the subject is beyond controversy. 
For I distinctly remember reading, in another 
work on etiquette, that fish should be not dese- 
crated by a fish-knife, but pushed about the plate 
with a piece of bread. Please yourself, say I. 

Under ‘ Topics for Conversation’ I find 
**Places one has visited’’ (but I can never 
remember their names): ‘‘ Books one has read ”’ 
(but I never read books): ‘‘ Plays one has seen ”’ : 
“Art and Artists ’’: ‘‘ Music and Musicians ”’ : 
“Sports, Pastimes and Hobbies.’’ It is a good 
list, but I could add to it; I had a friend who 


advocated, as the two best conversational open. 
ings: ‘‘ Do you collect stuffed birds?’’ and: 
“*I don’t mind being ugly, do you?’’ He was 
another of the popular ones, especially with 
women, 

‘* Awkward situations will often arise from want 
of care in general conversation.’’ That is true. | 
repeat that I shall be more careful in future. 

There are examples provided, too, of how to 
propose toasts after public dinners. Here is one 
which Mr. Belloc might care to use: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, among the many institutions of 
which Great Britain is justly proud, there are few that can 
be said to rank in natidnal esteem with the Houses of 
Parliament. 

As a nation we pride ourselves upon the integrity of our 
justice and our love of fair play; upon the soundness of our 
finance and the honesty of our industrial methods; upon the 
sincerity of our political aims and... 


But you can make up the rest for yourselves. Here 
is one for Mr. Bernard Shaw, if he should ever 
find himself at a loss for words in describing 
doctors : 


Ladies and Gentlemen, there is no body of men to whom 
we resign ourselves more unreservedly than to the members of 
the medical profession .. . 


You, however, are eagerly waiting for me to cut 
the cackle and come to the misses. ‘* Shakespeare” 
(I read) ‘“‘tells us that ‘In the spring a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love’ ’’; later research (I believe) has established 
the fact that this sentiment is really by Bacon, 
in his more Tennysonian avatar. On method, we 
have the following, which seems sufficiently up-to- 
date : 


To love a girl, and lack the courage to tell her so, though 
still occasional, is not the characteristic of modern youth. 


And now, for a moment, to be serious. It is 
easy to make fun of any work which deals with 
changing fashions: the really funny thing is that 
the fashions should change, that cards and covers 
and buttons and lapels and dinners and dignities 
should claim so large a proportion of so few 
hours, and that man, veering from bright peacock 
to angry ape, should make so many rules for his 
own perplexity. The cause lies deep, and he who 
digs for it will come upon the springs of greater 
actions and more dangerous desires. It is enough 
here to say that I would not, save in the way of 
kindness, hold up to amusement any work de- 
signed to smooth the pathway of the shy and 
humble: in particular, any book which says, as 
the one before me begins by saying, 


He who has mastered the golden rule, “‘ As ye would that 
others should do unto you, do ye unto them,” has acquired 
the true spirit of etiquette. 


And—still to be serious—I cannot leave the 
subject of dinners and after-dinner speeches with- 
out quoting two sentences which have remained 
with me, ever since I heard them, as bringing the 
crown of perfection to difficult occasion. A great 
man who had listened, hour after hour, to adula- 
tion of himself, began his reply, slowly and 
sadly, thus: “I think this must be a very good 
rehearsal for the Day of Judgment. I hope it will 
be all right on the night.” 


{ Subscribers who contemplate temporary changes of address 
are asked to communicate with the Publisher, the SaTURDAY 
Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 
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THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HAT we have not lately turned some 
 ianvastc corner, but are still moving along 

the same broad road, that boys are still 
boys, and schoolmasters still schoolmasters, that, 
indeed, life changes very little, all these things are 
to me amply proved by the copy of the School 
Magazine I have just been looking through, the 
fond trivial record of the Summer Term. Some- 
times I imagine that everything is in a kaleido- 
sope, that we are all, like Bully Bottom, being 
“translated,”’ and that if, for example, I returned 
tomy old school, whose magazine this is, I should 
find that it was all different, the masters all cranks, 
and the boys all solemn little horrors. The 
Magazine—and this is the first copy of it that has 
come my way for many a year—reassures me, not 
merely as to this particular school, but as to all 
other schools (barring a few freakish establishments) 
and their boys and masters, and, leading out from 
them, English life in general. It is true there 
are differences, for the world must wag. Thus, I 
am told that on Friday, May 27, ‘‘the Upper 
School had the pleasure of hearing a lecture on 
Debussy, the French composer.’’ In my time we 
had not arrived at Debussy, though we of the 
Upper School listened with the same sort of 
pleasure to similar lectures. I suppose that in 
twenty years’ time the subject will be Stravinsky 
(who seems to me just bearable), and that twenty 
years after that, when you and I are either dead 
or blind, deaf and silly, the lecture will be on 
some composer, probably Chinese or Arabian, 
whose work would seem to us so outrageous that 
we should run screaming from any performance 
of his works. Nevertheless, I know what the 
Upper School will think of him; they will vote 
him a bore, but will still be found, in the tactful 
columns of the magazine, having the pleasure of 
hearing the lecture. 

Such a difference, it is obvious, is nothing more 
than a mere change of neckties. As I turn page 
after page, I go back to a world I seem to know 
far better than I do any world into which I have 
penetrated since, so unchanging that I see it now 
as if it were a tableau. And this record of it seems 
identical with those that you and I remember. 
The monthlies, the weekly Reviews, the news- 
papers, they are all very different from what they 
were when we were chewing our wooden pen- 
holders or drawing whiskered faces in the margins 
of our exercise books, but the School Magazine 
is the very same we knew then. It lies before 
me now in all that hideousness of shiny paper and 
sprawling type which is so familiar. That old- 
fashioned format lives on in these productions, 
just as mid-Victorian drawing-rooms contrive to 
live on in the lounges of little country hotels. 
Thus it is that the appearance of these magazines 
thanges not at all, so that they have only to catch 
our eye to command our memory. So, too, the 
matter and the manner are the same as ever. My 
frst impulse was to find that feature of the paper 
Which is the refuge and stand-by of all hard- 
pressed editors the world over, that feature which 
may be found in all school and college magazines, 


and in all those periodicals that do not ask their 
readers to be anything but guffawing boys. I 
refer, of course, to the page of little-jokes-by- 
people-in-the-know, the page that is so easily 
edited. If I had not found that page I should 
have been a lost man; the very ground would 
have been cut from under my feet; I should have 
been compelled to admit that time had flown too 
fast for me. But it was there, secure in the middle 
of the Magazine. In my time, I think, the para- 
graphs began with IF, but now they begin with 
THAT; and those who delight in revolutions may 
make the most of the change, for I can find no 
other. Let us have a paragraph or two, for old 
times’ sake: 


THAT certain eminent members of the Sixth have been 
studying their geological trees. 

THAT, according to a Transitus youth, a centurion is a 
man who has lived a hundred years. 

THAT a certain Physics master has begun to study Welsh. 


You have to be behind the scenes to appreciate 
the full force of these thrusts, and we—alas !— 
are a long way from being behind the scenes now; 
but the time has been when we were there too and 
guffawed and nudged one another over this page, 
that is, when we did not vote it ‘‘ rotten’’ and 
putrid.” 

All the other features are here. There is the 
usual essay (this time ‘ Easter in Paris’) that 
opens with such dash (‘‘ Paris, wonderful city of 
our imagination, city of marvellous buildings,”’ 
etc.), and gradually droops (‘* Of course, we feel 
we could have spent weeks enjoying the beautiful 
and well-known masterpieces in the Louvre ’’—a 
lie if there ever was one!), and at last drearily 
trails (with such remarks as ‘‘ The French people 
themselves provided a never-failing source of 
interest ’’) to the end of the page, where we can 
see the author throwing down his bitten pen and 
dashing out into the sunshine. There is the usual 
burlesque in blank verse: ‘ The Stolen Trophy’ 
(A Tense Drama in Two Thrilling Throbs) : 


Indeed, I thank thee, dame, 

For thy compassion, which I sorely need. 

Thrice hath the melancholy onion shed its leaves, 
Thrice hath asparagus turned to mouldy grey, 
Since first I gazed into my Hilda’s eyes. 


And, of course, the usual little satirical things, 
the sharpening of wits against the world’s whet- 
stone. One of these describes that anti-climax 
(the very symbol of life), the Picnic. The author 
ruthlessly presents us with a picture of the early 
morning bustle, after which: ‘* By eleven o’clock 
we were all packed tightly in a "bus, holding 
firmly on to our paraphernalia, and with a look 
of grim determination on our faces. We meant 
to have a good time. When we alighted from 
the ’bus we found ourselves on a stony road, along 
which we walked for miles. No one seemed to 
have the slightest idea where we were going; we 
merely staggered on and on in the blazing sun.” 
After that the description of the mournful lunch, 
the discovery that no records had been brought 
for the gramophone, and the final downpour of 
rain, forceful though that description is, need not 
be quoted, being itself an anti-climax after the 
passage above. But of those few sentences I have 
quoted, I will say this, that there are innumerable 
adult authors, who may be found in ‘ Who’s 
Who’ and the Royal Society of Literature and 
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have been living comfortably on their royalties for 
years, who have never in their lives written a short 
passage that threw such a strong clear light on 
things as they are. If I had a commonplace book, 
that passage would go down in it at once, and 
people would imagine it was a speech by a 
Tchekov character. 

The Editorial is the same as ever, being 
obviously written by a master who was, like most 
schoolmasters, torn between the desire to be help- 
ful and the desire to go away, miles and miles 
away, and never see a boy again. After quoting 
three indifferent lines, it begins: ‘‘ Thus does the 
poet Coleridge denounce the non-combatants in 
Sporting activities.’’ It concludes with these 
remarks: ‘‘ The efforts of contributors are some- 
times severely criticized by persons who have 
never contributed anything. Our School 
Magazine has always been regarded as a splendid 
production, and we feel sure that no member of 
the School would wish it to belie its reputation.’’ 
And that’s that, you can hear the honest man 
saying, as he pushes the paper away and lights his 
pipe. Here, too, are the notes, the same old 
notes. The Debating Society is with us again, 
and we learn how on the subject, ‘ That books 
have a greater influence on character than friend- 
ship,’ ‘‘ all spoke confidently and convincingly,’”’ 
and that later when the subject was, ‘ That the 
demands of convention are tyrannical,’ ‘‘ great 
controversy was manifest, and a heated discussion 
ensued,’’ and we know how many ums and ers 
and desperate jokes and lame conclusions are con- 
cealed behind these large and friendly phrases. 

Passing on—as the lecturers with lantern slides 
always say—we learn too that ‘‘ The Photographic 
Society has not been as successful this year as in 
former years, but with fewer members some good 
work has been done.’’ Was ever a Photographic 
Society as successful this year as last year? No, 
it is not in the nature of such a society to be, but 
nevertheless it always does good work; we never 
remember it when it was not doing good work; 
though probably our only recollections of it— 
never having been members’ ourselves—are 
nothing but a remembered glimpse of certain mild 
and spectacled youths peering at negatives 
together. 

In the House Notes, of course, there is 
some straight talking. There is always one 
House that stays at the bottom in everything, and 
that does not care, being filled with boys who are 
not bright and obedient and energetic, but are 
impudent loafers. (Being a safe distance from 
any school and the duty of teaching the young, I 
can afford to declare that these are the boys I like 
best.) This House is as usual addressed with 
some sternness: ‘‘ In the previous term’s House 
Notes we said that our position called for some 
straight talking. This time you are going to get 
that talking. Poor in school, mediocre in 
sport » But there, we need not go on, for 
we have all had our straight talking and 
do not want any more. There is nobody 
now to tell us that we are poor in_ school 
and mediocre in sport (though it is as true 
as ever), and that at least is a _ gain; 
though if there were, we should be back 
again in the vivid and surging life that is there 
behind these stiff little magazine notes, surprised 
to find how bright the fields were in the sunlight. 


== 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the Saturpay REviEw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters 9 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him by the first post on Wednesday, 


SHALL WE BETRAY INDIA? 


SIR,—As a member of an old Anglo-Indian famij 
(an uncle was Deputy-Commissioner of Delhi through. 
out the Mutiny and other relations have done their 
bit), I thank you most heartily for your leading article 
under this heading. If only it were possible to conve 
to the British mind what India really is! A better 
description of the actual state of Southern India I have 
never read in so short a compass. May I add that 
many of the ‘‘ untouchables ’’ are Dravidians, that 
is to say, people who were overwhelmed by the Aryan 
invasion. Much later came British dominance. And 
now we are called on to throw open all our political 
institutions, which have taken us seven hundred years 
to acquire. But before we do this for the Brahmin, 
surely it were not unreasonable to ask him to throw 
open his house to the Dravidian. Will he do so? 
The Dravidian has proved that though he may not 
cross the Brahmin threshold, he can with the help of 
Christian education, keep many a Brahmin out of the 
urgently desired official post. That is the rub. 

Having lived several years in_ out-of-the-way 
districts of India, I do not altogether agree with Miss 
Mayo’s strictures on sex. It is a difficult problem, 
in that it is a clash of civilizations, and I incline to the 
belief that both regard it from extremes. The English- 
man denounces child marriage ; the Hindu points to the 
streets of London and asks which is the better from 
a racial view. It is a big subject, not to be discussed 
offhand. 


I am, etc., 


Kensington ‘* An ANGLO-INDIAN ” 


WHAT DOES THE FARMER WANT? 


SIR,—Mr. Easterbrook finds me wandering from 
the point—his point, I suppose. Surely the beguiling 
company of those. innocents ‘‘ Average Man Unversed 
in Agriculture ” and ‘‘ A Layman ” make wandering a 
necessity, if not a pleasure. 

Australia, Canada, the Argentine, India, Ireland, 
Denmark, Holland, Russia and Egypt—what a tour 
we have had, and with, it seems, the net result that, 
of all, in the opinion of ‘‘ Average Man,’’ ‘‘ A Lay- 
man,” and, I think, Mr. Easterbrook, the most ill- 
informed, incompetent man they have met is the British 
farmer. Not only has he no ready answers to why 
Canadian labourers drive over the boundless prairie 
in motor cars while his walk to work, but he displays 
lamentable ignorance of labour conditions in Pata- 
gonia or the back blocks of Australia. 

I find Mr. Easterbrook, too, rather dogmatic; for 
instance, on the possibly irrelevant matter of co- 
operation in Ireland. It happens that my first appoint- 
ment, about 1888, was to a sub-agency in Ireland. Sir 
Horace Plunkett was a friend of the man I lived with, 
and I met him socially, and also humbly assisted in 
forming a branch co-operative society in our little 
town. I saw no “‘ backing with determination,” but 
a kindly gentleman facing misrepresentation, slander, 
and suspicion, both from his own class and from 
every money-lending shopkeeper, gombeen man and 
cur of a politician. We breed few men like him. 

The following factors helped to the success of his 
movement: that everyone depended on the land; 
that common poverty afforded common ground for 
co-operation; that milk and milk products were chiefly 
the articles produced and handled; that these were 
exported to England; that the domination of the 
Land League and the priesthood had subdued any 
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independent spirit in the peasantry, who were accus- 
tomed to co-operate in plans of campaign, agrarian 
outrage, and obey orders, lest a worse thing happened 
to them. 

In England, Scotland and Wales the conditions 
are not similar, and comparison is useless. Never- 
theless the C. W. S. and its branches form, in fact, 
a great undertaking but, when it comes to farming, 
have, I understand, ‘‘ shut down” owing to heavy 
losses. ‘‘ Co-operation ” is, I am afraid, one of those 
words like ‘‘ that blessed word Mesopotamia ” which 
“ Layman ” and ‘* Average Man” utter and pass on, 
thoroughly satisfied that they have presented the 
farmer with a solution of his problems, without hav- 
ing the smallest idea how it should, or can, be 

lied. 

Phir. Easterbrook and I differ so greatly that it is 
unlikely we shall help agriculture by continuing to 
discuss its difficulties, but we seem to agree that 
“Layman ” and ‘‘ Average Man” should really give 
the matter serious thought. They, it appears, object 
to ‘‘ grousing,” but one remembers ‘“‘ the im- 
portunate widow ” and the suffragette, both of whom 
attained their ends by making a nuisance of them- 
selves. It may also be recalled that England poured 
money, on extremely cheap terms, into Ireland in the 
hope of keeping her quiet. Strikes, too, are not 
unknown. 

At present politicians appear to have two simultan- 
eous lines of dealing with the situation: dividing the 
camp by setting class against class, and giving grants 
to research or education connected with agriculture— 
acombination of the harmful and the almost useless, 
yet expensive. 

I hold the diploma of an Agricultural College, but 
Iam bound to say that it is extremely difficult to 
apply science to agriculture, to grow more profitable 
crops or stock, and it does not affect world prices or 
their fluctuation, which govern their sale. In my own 
parish, a very highly rated one, rough calculations 
appear to show a bushel of corn grown on four-course 
rotations bears from gd. to 1s. in rates, and that rates 
amount to from 12s. to 15s. per acre. This, with a 
minimum wage of 36s. 6d. a week, is an unfair burden 
on home produce. Meanwhile alien authorities are 
spending about £12,000 on a water supply and a 
school for the village, the freehold value of the latter 


being about £5,000. ‘* Then cometh the end.” 
I am, etc., 
Laleston, Lewis D. NicHOLL 


Bridgend, Glamorgan 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SIR,—Without wishing in any way to protest 
against your courteous review of July 16, there is one 
passage to which, in the absence of my colleague over- 
seas, | might be permitted to reply. Your reviewer 
asks, ‘‘ Does it come within the strict province of 
historians to ‘ direct’ the public as to what it should 
or should not believe in regard to the past?” 

I would submit that such “‘ direction ’’ is in fact 
always given in the selection of events made by the 
historian as significant. But history cannot be written 
solely as a narrative of facts. To take a very objective 
tase: Did Napoleon blunder at Waterloo? The only 
way of ascertaining this is to inquire whether he would 
have done better to attack the British right wing 
instead of the centre. But such an inquiry has, strictly, 
nothing to do with a narrative of facts. And I think 
most readers would like to know, and profit by know- 
ing, whether Napoleon’s art and skill were as great 
a ever in 1818. They will find it all in Professor 
Rose’s ‘ Life.’ Here is a case in point, and I think 
similar treatment must be given not only to military 
but to diplomatic events or to the development of 
political ideas, with which we were more concerned in 
‘Europe in the Nineteenth Century.’ 

For the rest my colleague and myself would disclaim 


any idea of propagandizing—which, in view of the 
recently revived discussion about the League of 
Nations, is desirable. 

Instead of trying to prove that all history leads to the 
League, our view (v. page 558) is that ‘‘ The League 
of Nations is thus at once a natural development and an 
experiment of great novelty and daring.’’ The part 
italicized is what we ‘‘ direct ” the public about. We 
draw their attention to the fact that it is new and 
daring and experimental, as well as in another sense 
a natural evolution. 

If the historian ‘‘ directs’’ attention to the 
revolutionary, as well as to the evolutionary, char- 
acter of the League, he is surely protecting the public 
against the snares of propagandists. For I think the 
public might not find out for themselves how new, 
as well as how old, the League idea is. 

I am, etc., 


HaROLp TEMPERLEY 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


‘ANCIENT ROME AT WORK’ 


SIR,—Since few readers will be able to compare 
the English and French texts of this work, in order 
to decide between Mr. Wareing and your reviewer, 
and I happen to have both versions, allow me to join 
in the dispute. 

There can be no doubt that défendre is here used 
in its primary sense of ‘‘ defend,’’ and one may take 
it that the translator knows that the word frequently 
also means “ prohibit.’’ With reference to the second 
charge, since the English text says that partition and 
enclosure were progressing, it requires a considerable 
effort of misunderstanding to suppose that it means 
that these were defended in vain by magistrates. 

I am, etc., 

Edinburgh M. R. D. 


GRAVES IN THE MOON ° 


SIR,—When the balloon was in its infancy air 
accidents were as frequent as at the present time. On 
the occasion of the lamentable death of the celebrated 


aeronaut, Pilatre du Rosier, the Franco-Italian author, 
Caracinoli, wrote : 


Ci-git qui périt dans les airs, 
Et par sa mort, si peu commune, 
Mérite, aux yeux de l’univers, 
D’avoir son tombeau dans la lune. 
I am, etc., 
ANDREW DE TERNANT 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 

THE FOUNTAIN OF JUSTICE 

SIR,—With reference to the article under this head- 
ing, in a recent issue, professing to prove the pollution 
of Justice at its source as administered by Magistrates 
in industrial districts, it would no doubt have been pre- 
ferable that the reply to it should be made by some- 
one familiar with the conditions in those districts. 
But a$ no such reply has been forthcoming, and as, 
moreover, the charges made by your correspondent 
are obviously susceptible of general application, and 
have been accepted as being such, I venture to take 
up the challenge, although my own experience is 
limited to practice in the Courts of the Metropolitan 
Police District. 

With the charges against each of the three classes 
implicated I will deal in order. 

1. ‘* Almost all Magistrates belong to one class,’’ 
i.e., the capitalist class: they therefore make adverse 
and irrelevant comments upon their natural enemies, 
the employed classes, advising them ‘‘ on any sort of 
charge ’”’ to return to work, and thus ‘‘ causing bitter 
resentment among them.’’ If your correspondent has 
not learnt that the employed classes are capitalists 
who need but a little thrift to make them quite sub- 
stantially such, it is not the fault of the political 
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economists, who are continually reminding us of this 
fact. And if Magistrates advised the return to work 
of strikers brought before them for neglecting their 
children, and allowing them to become chargeable to 
the common fund of the Union (not, unfortunately, the 
Trade Union), that advice was neither irrelevant nor 
bad : it was clearly relevant to the charge; and that it 
was good the strikers’ leaders themselves found, only 
rd took longer to discover it than the Magistrates 
id. 

2. I will take next the charges made against the 
Police. Police prosecutors are allowed to 
comment at their own sweet will,’’ and ‘‘ should 
never be allowed to conduct prosecutions when there 
is any possibility of a serious conflict of evidence.’’ 
But here I go further than your correspondent, 
because I have always felt that the Police should never 
be allowed to conduct a prosecution at all except by 
putting the witnesses in the box. Police advocacy is 
an undoubted evil. It has always been reprobated by 
the Judges of the High Court; it puts duties upon the 
Police for which, however skilful they may be, their 
training has not fitted them, leading them to put ques- 
tions which prejudice the other side, and which an 
advocate who keeps the rules would not put; and it 
tends to make them go all out to secure a conviction 
instead of playing their true réle of witnesses to facts, 
leaving it to the Magistrates to say whether there 
should upon those facts be a conviction or not. Hold- 
ing these views, I set myself to discourage it. The 
difficulty was that all the informations were laid by 
an Inspector of Police, and always by the same 
Inspector, who thus became the standing Prosecutor 
of the Court. As informant, he was by Statute 
entitled to examine his witnesses, and cross-examine 
those on the other side. After a time, the authorities 
concerned were kind enough to defer to my view; 
and now, not only in my own Court, but in the other 
Courts around me served by the Metropolitan (as dis- 
tinct from the County) Police, it is the practice for the 
officer only who witnessed the facts of the particular 
case to lay the information; he alone is allowed to 
put questions, and then only to witnesses giving evi- 
dence contradicting his own. That is a very different 
thing from Police advocacy; and I would suggest to 
your correspondent that he should, by co-operation 
with his brother practitioners, aim at the achievement 
of a similar reform in his own district. 

I am, etc., 
G. Wasnincton Fox 


P’s AND Q’s 
SIR,—Can any of your readers say which of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinets Mr. Labouchere referred to when 
he addressed the following letter to the Prime 
Minister ? 

... I fully perceive the difficulty of your position, and, 
whilst I cannot admit that the Sovereign, having sele@ted her 
Prime Minister, has a right to impose any veto on his choice 
of colleagues, I admire your chivalry in covering the royal 
action by assuming the constitutional responsibility of a pro- 
ceeding, in regard to which I must ask you to allow me to 
retain the conviction that you were not a free agent... . 

The precedent, however, is a dangerous one, as circum- 
stances might occur in which the royal ostracism of some 
particular person from the public service might impair the 
efficiency of a Ministry representing views not in accordance 


with Court opinion. 
THOMAS CARR 


SIR,—Can any of your readers tell me the meaning 
and origin of the following, which occurs in Steven- 
son’s ‘ Wrecker,’ chap. xix? I have also seen it in 
two other books : 

Shakespeare and the musical glasses. 
A. Denxy 

Sungei Pelek Estate, Sepang, 

Selangor, F.M.S. 


| the theatre. Personality was on exhibition; go they 


THE THEATRE 
GO WE MUST! 


By Ivor BRown 


Play-Going. By James Agate. Jarrold. 5s. 
Theatre-Going. By John Drinkwater. Holden. 6s. 


RITE they must. These series books, one of 
gentle arts ’’ and another of diversions,” 


may seem to be the devil. One gets dragged 
in and then, repenting at leisure, sets to work to knock 
off the required score of words. I too have lived jp 
Arcady and have been sharply reminded, amid my 
basking, of contractual obligations. So pen must run 
when the printer’s devil drives. Yet ‘‘ series ” books 
can turn out far better than they promise. Commis. 
sioned work is often best work; in harness one has 
to pull and go straight. May not ‘ Hamlet’ have 
been written with a manager cursing at a dilatory 
poet’s elbow ? 

So both our essayists are here in form and speak 
their different minds in nicely different ways. Mr. 
Agate writes mainly of acting in the grand manner 
and of that top-heavy theatre in which the mighty 
mummer tilts the balance as he pleases. Mr. Drink. 
water is for poise and proportion ; he thinks of a stage 
which entertains literature and treats its guest to 
seemly action and production. Of course both men are 
right. The theatre can be all things to all men. My 
own inclinations lead me to Mr. Drinkwater’s camp, 
but I aspire to tolerance and that omnivorous taste 
which will endure Sardoodledom when genius has lit 
a fire in the heart of it and will next day apply itself 
as happily to six hours of ‘ Man and Superman.’ Go 
we must and to go we are glad. The theatre, with 
all its disappointments, remains an excitement, an 
adventure. Even in the hard routine a gleam breaks 
through, perhaps a veritable beacon burns. 

Mr. Agate gives high praise to that which he does 
not define. ‘‘ Temperament,’’ he cries. And what, 
after all, is temperament? We know, vaguely, what it 
is not. It is not phlegm. It is not an innings by 
J. W. Hearn, nor four rounds at St. Andrews with 
three under fours, with a crowd of ten thousand chas- 
ing and chivvying the player. It was not Trollope’s 
literary method nor Mr. Archer’s dramatic criticism. 
Nor is it the well-mannered acting of Sir Gerald du 
Maurier or Mr. Nicholas Hannen. Is it then just a 
knack of unnecessary excitability? I write in a land 
of the temperamental and two waiters have been quar- 
relling about the serving of tables with such élan that 
the company was in danger of no service at all. ‘‘ Give 
me phlegmatic ministers’? was my hungry thought. 
Certainly one does not want temperament in wives 
or waiters. But on the stage? Well, there too 
temperament can be idiotic and vexatious. I say 
nothing of rehearsals; that is another man’s suffering. 
We all know the player who is continually bubbling 
over with something that is not in the part. No doubt 
our English fault in these days goes the other way 
and cultivates excessive discipline; the actor does 
good by stealth, though he does not always blush to 
find it fame. If Mr. Agate will concede temperament to 
be another word for largeness of personality, I welcome 
his favourite. He regards acting as music and music 
is an art in itself in.a way that acting of the interpre- 
tative kind cannot be. But there is this dominant 
acting for which the play is not the thing. There 's 
the presentational style which imposes itself on a Sur 
face instead of bothering about what is below. Such 
acting stands out from a play in isolation, magnetic, 
luminous, and commanding. The manner is the man. 
We judge the effluence by the fount from which tt 

flows. 
To the play-goers of the nineteenth century this was 
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must. The dramatic history of the century is the roll 
of a dynasty of player-kings and queens. The author 
did not largely matter. The actor compelled the con- 
noisseurs to come in and at the close of the century 
there was great triangular combat of three women. 
One went to see Bernhardt, Duse, or Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. The play was a bit of scenery for their 
grand parade, and criticism on its mettle would fling 
itself in a rivalry of personal valuations. We have 
altered all that. The theatre is a vessel for the chang- 
ing cultures of the changing times. Did temperament 
run dry or was it shamed by its own stupidities while 
it triumphed in its victories? After all the theatre of 
personality is a narrow thing. It turned the drama 
away from letters and instituted a lonely exhibitionism 
when it might have expressed the form and fashion 
of its time. It is a curious fact that the nineteenth 
century was the most dramatic phase of England’s 
history. There was change and conflict everywhere. 
Classes waxed and waned. The whole face of the 
country was altered. Its industry, its beliefs, its 
status of ranks and sexes were surging in a vortex 
of mutability. Never before had alteration sped so 
fast. Old loyalties were hot, new minds embittered. 
Here was the right stuff of the dramatic conflict. 
And what did the drama say about all this? Nothing. 
It was busy with temperament. Worthily, grandly 
busy, if you like. But if we want the essential Eng- 
land of that time, do we go to the theatre with the 
grand classicists like Kemble or Macready, or its 
grand romantics like Kean and Irving? No, we go 
to the poets and the novelists when we seek to lay 
bare the heart of that astounding epoch. 

That is not a criticism of the sovereign player. He 
did his job as he conceived it and did it to the vast 
approval of those who loved his art. But it is a 
criticism of the theatre. Ibsen and the post-Ibsenites 
broke down this isolation of the stage from actuality 
and we are certainly the richer for their revolt. The 
play was no longer a setting for personal magnificence. 
It became expressive of the general culture of its time. 
Letters returned to it and no writer now need hesitate 
to give his best to the actor for fear that the actor 
will treat his text as a libretto and impose upon it an 
irrelevant music of his own. We must remember how 
the potent temperamentalists handled Shakespeare. 
We younger men have to base our judgments on hear- 
say, not on experience. It is my estimate that you 
might have a marvellous Shakespearean ‘‘ turn ’’ with 
Irving in full rampage or a Kean to start the lightning. 
But the full pleasure of Shakespeare comes to us now 
when the producer rules the actor and an observance 
of the text is a ruling principle with both. 

So we come back to the balanced theatre whose 
champion is Mr. Drinkwater. A sense of proportion 
informs his book as it informs a good production of 
the modern school. Let us willingly concede to Mr. 
Agate that we are short of magnificence nowadays; 
thunder rumbles but rarely where once it roared full 
often. It is the price we pay for a larger dramatic 
philosophy. We talk more sense and in many ways 
we are more sensitive. Much that happened in the 
theatre after Ibsen came (I am talking about the art 
of the theatre and not the industry of entertainment) 
has been a statement of the case against the tyranny 
of temperament. Surely a good modern production 
of Shakespeare has more taste, if it has less tempera- 
ment, than anything which Irving or Tree could 
manage. The vice of the temperamental theatre is 
bombast; the emotional extravagance flows over and 
Tuins the general design, so that the trimmings become 
more than the theme. The producer, who is not him- 
self first player, has been a good school-master. In 
the theatre the balance of power sways to and fro. 
Already there is a danger that the producer with 
spectacular intentions may become a nuisance, obscur- 
ing his author’s purpose as the great actor did before 


which he is at liberty to impose on another’s creation. 
In Europe production begins to run riot and is guilty 
of stunt for stunt’s sake. Already the producers are 
saying that developing a negative is poor work and 
that it is their job to impose a design. The wheel 
has swung round again, for the master-producer will 
stand no exploitation of personality by the master- 
player. The theatre is always restless and the stress 
is altered. No harm in that. The art which lives must 
move. The balance of power sways and fascinates by 
its uncertainty. Go we must! 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—74 


Set sy HumMBERT WOLFE 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a Completion, in 20 
lines in all of rhymed verse, of a poem beginning with 
the following two lines: 


Out of the years, as out of a basket, 
Where roses have been, and are no more. . . 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a review, in not 
more than 200 words, of the first volume of ‘ Poems 
and Ballads,’ by Swinburne, written as though the 
book had just been published. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor,.The Saturpay Review, 9 Kin 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 74a, 
or LITERARY 74s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, August 8, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Saturpay REviEW immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 72 
Set sy ANTHONY BERTRAM 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best poem 
composed of twelve lines taken from different poets. 
Not every line need be by a different poet, but not 
fewer than six poets may be drawn from and not more 
than two consecutive lines from any one poem may be 
used. As an example of an opening couplet we give : 


The stately homes of England 
Shall yet terrific burn. 


References must be given for each line. Poems need 
not be rhymed, but preference will be given to those 
that are, other things being equal. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best version of 
a letter from the Pride of Hoxton to his girl accounting 


him. He too may consider his art as a kind of music | for his defeat in two rounds by a Frenchman. It must 
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be remembered that his style would be largely 
influenced by the sporting Press. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Bertram, with which we concur, and we have 


pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. BERTRAM 


724. The entries for this competition were very 
numerous, but while some were excellent, there was a 
long tail of entirely inconsequential stringing together 
of lines. Some good attempts were spoiled by the 
mixture of modern and middle English, or English 
and Scottish dialect; others by a mixture of tenses; 
and even more by a mixture of metres and rhyme 
schemes. Edward Agate, for example, submitted 
a charming poem, which; however, had a different 
rhyme scheme for each verse and also repeated the 
same word as a rhyme. W. R. Dunstan was ingenious 
with a golfing theme, and so was E. de Stein about 
bridge, but neither poem really hung together. I have 
been in considerable doubt as to whether to award the 
second prize to Civis or Midory, but I finally recom- 
mend Midory because she uses rhyme, for which I 
promised preference. The first prize I recommend to 
be given to Greville E. Matheson for his consistency 
of feeling and clear meaning. Besides those I have 
mentioned, I specially commend H. A. L. Cockerell, 
Charles W. Rigby, D. K. E., and Edward Goodwill. 


FIRST PRIZE 
THE WANDERER 


I tire of winds and waters and pale lights,? 
And memories float from some forgotten place,? 
At noon and ’mid the calm of summer nights,* 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face—* 
Home and a sheltered garden of fair trees,® 
And murmuring of innumerable bees.*® 


Yet is it mine uncharted seas to dare ;’ 
I have been profligate of happiness ;* 
It shall be sought and not found anywhere.* 
I tell you, hopeless grief is passionless,’° 
So will I wilfully increase my pain." 
And dream and dream that I am home again.'? 


1W. B. Yeats. ‘ The Land of Heart’s Desire.’ 


2 Alfred Noyes. ‘ Necromancy.’ 
3 Wordsworth. ‘ The Prelude.’ 
4 Shakespeare. Sonnets. No. 34. 


5 W. R. Lysaght. ‘ The Soul of the Wanderer.’ 
6 Tennyson. ‘ The Princess.’ 

7J. Drinkwater. ‘ The Firs of God.’ 

8 Lord Alfred Douglas. ‘ To Olive.’ 

®D. G. Rossetti. ‘ The House of Life.’ 

10 Mrs. Browning. Sonnets. ‘ Grief.’ 

11 Spenser. ‘ Daphnaida.’ 

12 J. Elroy Flecker. ‘ Brumana.’ 


GREVILLE E, MATHESON 


SECOND PRIZE 


Each morn a thousand roses brings, you say," 
Growing like thought upon the living tree ;* 

’Tis an old story that sweet flowers decay,° 
That ever this should be !* 


The elements must vanish; be it so® 
A thought within me to myself did say ;° 
The elements of all that thou didst know,’ 
And all refuse to stay !* 


The bloom is gone and with the bloom go I° 
On what poor stuff my manhood’s dreams were 
fed ;?° 
Now, more than ever, seems it rich to die!" 
Oh God, that I were dead !'? 


1 FitzGerald. Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
2 John Masefield. ‘ Lollingdon Fields. 

3 J. E. Flecker. ‘ Pavlova in London.’ 
4 Coleridge. ‘ The Ancient Mariner.’ 

5 Wordsworth. ‘ The River Dudden.’ 

6 E. B. Browning. ‘ Bereavement.’ 
7P. B. Shelley. ‘ Superstition.’ 

8 Walter Savage Landor. ‘ Resignation.’ 
® Matthew Arnold. ‘ Thyrsis.’ 

10 Wilfred Blunt. ‘ To Esther.’ 

11 Keats. ‘ Ode to a Nightingale.’ 

12 Tennyson. ‘ Mariana.’ 


Mrpory 


72B. There were few entries for this competition, 
but they were of high average quality. My hint about 
the influence of sporting journalese was not well taken, 
Gloria attempted it boldly, but, I am afraid, somewhat 
too self-consciously. ‘‘ Fashionable London and the 
Intelligentsia were present in full force, also Lord 
Beaverbrook and Mr. Hannen Swaffer ’’ is too good 
to be true. M. L.’s attempt was not uniformly good 
but contained the excellent line ‘‘ I was the most 
astounded boy in fistic history.’’ Besides these, | 
recommend for honourable mention Doris Elles and 
John Gauvain, particularly for the continual repeti- 
tion of ‘‘ dear Flossie.’”’ Mr. George Barnard’s winning 
letter seems to me perfect. The winner of the second 
prize had the bright idea of writing on cheap paper 
and in an untidy but readable hand. The letter looks 
uncomfortably genuine. I had great difficulty in choos- 
ing between these two. Will the ‘‘ Pride of Oxton 
no Longer’’ please supply a name and address? 


FIRST PRIZE 


Dere AGGIE,— 


I wood have wrote to you before this but my 
hand got hurt last Friday when i boxed Georges 
Dupray the welter Weight champion of France at 
the Ring in Blackfriers i expect you see in the paper 
as i got beat you Always said that friday was me 
unlucky night. the first Round i got on a treat once i 
landed him one of my famous lefthanded hooks and 
strewth i thought i had knocked him clean through 
the ropes but he managed to clutch hold of them but 
in the Second round by his tricky habit of pulling away 
and turning he avoided my blows and then just before 
the Gong went he landed me one on the jaw which 
was a real Knock Out and no mistake. still i dont 
grumble I got 25 Pounds for it. I shant be doing no 
training for a bit so i can see you any night you can 
get out. how about next Saterday. 


Billx x x x x x 
GEORGE BARNARD 


SECOND PRIZE 


Dearest Mariar, 


It was all my blarsted second’s fault: see if I dont, mark 
him. 

That blooming Frenchman hits hard wiv his right: but I doan 
care a damn (excuse me, Mariar) for his left. So when I see 
what his game was I took what he giv me with his left and 
be thankful, and I kep my two ands a-smothering his right- 
and uppercuts. So I kep it up for the first round. 

When I got back to my corner, my second kep a-worrying 
and a-whispering, ‘‘ Fight outside his left and, fight outside 
his left and!’ For the sake of peace and quiet, so I did. 
What does that there Frenchman do but wheel round on his 
right eel and get ome on my jaw below my right year? So 
down I drops. 

Oh, Mariar, never you heed what a friend says. Friend, he 
calls hisself. See if I dont mark him. 

I remain, 
Dearest Mariar, 
Pride of Oxton no Longer 
FirEWELL 
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BACK NUMBERS—XXXIV 


HEN Charles Reade died, in 1884, the 

W Review published an _ obituary 
appreciation in which he was discussed 
together with—Henry James Byron. The name of 
Byron is known to everyone, and most people can 
recall a jest or two made by him. Myself 1 recollect 
but one, his remark to the friend who, meeting him 
in Edinburgh, and finding him dejected, said, ‘‘ You 
ought to take castor oil, it would clear you out,’’ only 
to receive the reply, ‘‘ I have taken the Theatre Royal, 
and it has cleared me out.’’ In his day he was a 
pular dramatist, well acquainted with all the tricks 
of the trade, and ingenious in the manufacture of puns. 
But if he did anything to justify mention in the same 
sentence as Charles Reade, I have never heard of it. 


* 


Dramatic literature in that period was in a deplor- 
able condition. The persons who dominated the theatre 
were convinced that there was no drama outside 
France, and our original dramatists were mostly men 
with some knack of stealing the plots of second-rate 
French comedies. It is, therefore, comprehensible 
that Byron should have seemed a writer of merit. 
What he was chiefly commended for was his know- 
ledge of theatrical requirements; and what Charles 
Reade was chiefly blamed for, as a dramatist, was his 
indifference to those requirements. But Reade, the 
dramatist, for all that one or two of his plays survive, 
has no place in the history of literature, and Reade 
the novelist, with all his faults, is an immensely greater 
man than Byron. 


* 
* * 


Had he been able to discipline himself, Charles 
Reade might have taken even higher rank among 
novelists. Too often he allowed himself to be coarse, 
melodramatic, irrelevant; there were times when he 
was, for a page or two, the victim of his notebooks 
and therefore dull. He was seldom content to let a 
situation tell by virtue of its intrinsic interest, but 
over-emphasized what was most thrilling in it until 
the reader got restive under all that nudging and all 
that insistence on the strangeness or horror of it. He 
could never realize that the novelist should refrain 
from getting between the reader and the story. Again 
and again, having created his illusion with admirable 
skill and energy, he destroys it by appearing in his 
own person, with some petulant or fatuous comment. 
And for all that he remains a very remarkable novelist. 


* 
* * 


It is interesting to find, on reading the article in 
which the SaruRDAY summed up his career, that there 
was then a general tendency among critics with pre- 
tensions to run down English fiction and eulogize 
French. This paper, which had long before devoted 
special attention to contemporary foreign literature, 
Was greatly incensed at the declaration in an 
Mmportant quarter that Cherbuliez was, and deserved 
to be, more widely read than all the English novelists 
of the period put together. But in those days there 
Was very little intelligent criticism of fiction, and even 

great writers who occasionally condescended to 
ithad odd standards. So exquisite a critic of litera- 
ture as Walter Pater certainly relaxed some of his 
lastidiousness when he eulogized the talent, genuine 
ttough, of Octave Feuillet. Swinburne, who wrote 
the best and most enthusiastic tribute to Charles 
eade, was notoriously willing to read the ordinary 
tovel of the day with tolerance, whereas he would 


have abruptly rejected verse or criticism with no 
higher claims than those novels to the attention of 
discriminating readers. 


* 
* 


During the greater part of Reade’s literary life, 
the novel was in an unfortunate position. So far as 
can be discovered from dipping into the criticism of 
fiction in the periodicals of that day, on the one hand 
people did not take the novel seriously enough, regard- 
ing it as an entertainment in some way exempt from 
the obligations of art; and, on the other hand, they 
were disposed to behave as if anything which was not 
Dickensian or Thackerayean, or foreign, was of no 
account. Reade had his resounding success with 
‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,’ doubtless his most 
solid title to honour, but not in all respects typical 
of his work, and for the rest had to be content with 
popularity. 


* 
* * 


A poet of anything like corresponding rank would 
have had much smaller sales and much more respect 
than Reade enjoyed. But Reade was of those who 
make it difficult for the public to judge them. Certain 
of his books were directed against contemporary 
abuses, and thus had the appearance of being 
ephemeral. Certain made illegitimate, or at any rate 


. excessive, use of physical or mental peculiarities, or 


of coincidences. There was an air of melodrama 
about several. Altogether, there were many excuses 
for those who, enjoying the books well enough, did 
not realize how considerable a creature he was. 


* 
* * 


With the supreme instance of Balzac before us, .it 
is idle to pretend that form and propriety and finish 
are essential to success in the novel. If the faults 
of Charles Reade are very numerous and irritating, 
what is to be said of the faults of Balzac? The con- 
fusion and in places the tediousness of Balzac are 
almost beyond description. There are many great 
sentences in Balzac, but hardly a page that, as prose, 
can be called perfect. And yet—but what need to 
insist that he is the master by whom all other novelists 
look thin? Charles Reade, to be sure, is a very 
much smaller personage, but he has humanity and 
energy in abundance, with a peculiar gift of narrative, 
in episodes, if not in books as a whole. Reading 
aloud is not the final test of a novel, but it may safely 
be said that there are no English novels which, with 
some judicious skipping, read aloud more effectively. | 
Let the audience be what it may, on any level of 
culture, and Charles Reade will tell. He can arouse 
suspense as very few have been able to do, and what 
is over-emphatic in his way of dealing with incident 
is hardly detrimental in such circumstances. 


* * 


What the sale of his books may now be I have no 
idea. What is plain is that there is no cult of Charles 
Reade, and that he will never be revived with the 
piety lavished, quite justly, on Trollope. Very much 
of his period in some ways, he does not give us a com- 
plete picture of it, as Trollope did. He does not 
typify anything in particular, and thus cannot well be 
resurrected under cover of an interest in some 
Victorian institution or movement. He offers no 
handle, but must be valued simply as a novelist, and 
he is not quite of the rank of novelists who are secure 
against all changes of fashion. 
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REVIEWS 
ALOYSIUS HORN 


By EpwarpD SHANKS 


The Life and Works of Alfred Aloysius Horn. 
I—The Ivory Coast in the Earlies. Edited by 
Ethelreda Lewis. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


1 Bem. chorus of enthusiasm which this book has 
aroused, with,Mr. Galsworthy leading the choir, 
has been remarkable. Mr. Galsworthy was perhaps 
partly responsible for it by his choice of a single 
phrase, when he says that the story is ‘‘ full of sheer 
stingo.’’ Nothing could have been better calculated to 
drive the reader on with a good appetite. Stingo is 
a rare quality in books. Style, yes, wit, profundity 
and the rest, but not, in most books, stingo. It is 
here, however, and perhaps the best criticism would 
be to say so and leave it at that. 

I am afraid, however, that I cannot join unfalter- 
ingly in the chorus of praise. Mrs. Lewis’s method of 
making the book was, in principle, the right one. 
When she discovered Aloysius, who came to her door 
selling gridirons, and what he had in him, she per- 
suaded him to write down his adventures and to bring 
them to her, chapter by chapter. After the reading 
of each chapter they had a conversation, which she 
reports in its place. There could have been no better 
way of getting into print all the old man had to say. 

And yet, somehow, the result is disappointing. The 
story begins in great style: 

Educated at St. Edward’s College, Liverpool, where I met 
as young companions Julian Venesuela, of Venesuela, South 
America, Little Peru, son of the Peruvian President, Etienne 
Vangoche, of Bogota, two nabobs from the cream of the 
Negro Republic Hiti in the West Indies, other sons of the 
most prominent people in Brazill, likewise the Count of Zeres 
in Spain (where the most of our best sherry wine comes 
from), we were | think without a doubt the most cosmopolitan 
group of youngsters ever gathered together for commercial 
education. . Most of these lads became Famous in the 
History of their various countries, as they Received impres- 
sions of better judgement than their own, and this I can 
assure you has been a world’s factor for the best, as far as 
the American Republics were concerned. We were taught 
French, Latin, Greek—in fact, had a regular Oxford tuition 
by first-class professors. 

It is not difficult, I think, to recognize in this a 
fascinating mixture of fact, deliberate fancy, and fancy 
presenting itself to the writer in the guise of genuine 
recollections. As the story goes on, two things become 
apparent. One is that the effort of writing is increas- 
ing the yield from the old man’s memory. His 
reminiscences become more vivid and, I should think, 
more accurate. The other is that he conceives himself 
to be writing a work of fiction—the story of Lola 
D , the white goddess of an African tribe, who is 
rescued by Aloysius and ‘‘ Little Peru,’’ and married 
by the latter. I regret to say that I do not believe 
in Lola D , even though Aloysius makes the 
cunning admission that he has touched up some of her 
adventures : 

A marriage on board amongst the sea-birds. . . . I’ve seen 
it all along. As far as I remember the facts were less 
romantic. I think they got married on shore at Madeira, 
though one’s memory does take liberties so long ago. But 
*twill be near enough to say that they were tied in holy 
matrimony, so-called, by the ship’s captain. . . . A marriage 
amongst the sea-birds. A fresh wind and a sparkling sea, 
though not rough, and the sea-birds mewing all round... . 
That'll take. It’s truth plus a bit of seasonable imagination. 
Aye. 

We are left to infer that, even if she was not married 
at sea, Lola D did exist and. played the part of 
goddess to an African tribe, and the old man’s way 
of leaving us to infer it is worthy of the most sinful 
novelist and is surprising in a relatively innocent- 
minded ivory-trader. But nevertheless I don’t believe 
in the existence of the auburn-haired Lola: I don’t 


believe that there was ever any such person—not, of 
course, that it matters. 

But throughout the story there is a real convincing. 
ness in Aloysius’s descriptions of what he saw and 
did. Now the inter-chapters of conversation are tg 
be presumed to be records of fact. Mrs. Lewis gives 
us, as nearly as she can, the old man’s words as he 
said them, and the old man’s words told the truth as 
he remembered it. But here we encounter a disquiet. 
ing, almost a nauseating, atmosphere of decayed 
literature. At their first meeting, Aloysius said, 
““ And believe me, Ma’am, when a lad that’s seep 
nothing bigger than the gulls and herons o’ Lancashire 
first beholds that great white apparition of beay 
men call Albatross sailing the southern elements he’ 
not be the one to drain it of breath. Six feet o’ waft. 
ing snow. ”” It does not matter in whose imaging. 
tion that originated, with Aloysius or with Mrs. Lewis 
or, as one might not unreasonably suspect, with the 
ghost of Mr. Masefield in one of his worst moments: 
it is decayed literature, and there is an end on’t. |t 
would, of course, be doing Mrs. Lewis an injustice to 
suggest that, even unconsciously, she has transformed 
the old man’s talk into this. There is no necessity 
to suppose any such thing. It frequently happens 
that uneducated persons talk worse than they write, 
and in precisely this manner: the unaccustomed feel 
of the pen in their hands holds them back from the 
horrible heights of eloquence to which they aspire, 
This, I conjecture, is what has happened with 
Aloysius, and the conversations, though they are full 
of good stuff, have all over them this trail of 
literariness.’’ 

The story itself is a very different matter, simple, 
direct, and unadorned, save with very obvious and 
naive adornments, The descriptions of gorillas and 
elephants are extraordinarily vivid and interesting, 
and so is the account of the natives, including one 
fierce tribe deliciously called the Okellies. As a speci- 
men of the narrative, there is nothing more 
characteristic than the story of the witch-doctor whose 
main performance was standing to be shot at, he, of 
course, having dealt with the powder and shot in 
advance : 

On arrival at the Bimrool town we went immediately to 
the grove where ceremonies, dances, etc., took place. Here 
I was greeted by the witch doctor of Azingo, he was waiting 
our arrival as Matam was to fire the gun and my presence 
would add some charm to the Scene. e was ready for the 
performance, and I gave the old chief who was Matam’s 
father a drink of old dom, then I drank, Matam drank, 
and the witch doctor took a big gulp which made him close 
one eye for a second. The old chief now lifted up his short 
spear, and ordered Bimrool taba se, which means all sit 
down. This order was obeyed immediately. The witch doctor 
then stepped off the ground about 65 yards. He then handed 
the ball to Matam and told him to load which he did using 
the steel ramrod. The witch doctor then began waving his 
arms and making sounds as if talking to the spirits. He 
then said, When I stretch both arms and look at you mouth 
open, fire. He now stretched out both arms, looked towards the 
sky and Matam fired. The Rascal Witch doctor made half @ 
turn and fell dead. Matam had slipped a ball into the gun 
unseen. Such a roar of laughter followed this incident. 

This story has, I think, truth written all over it, 
besides other merits. 


MR. WELLS’S LATEST 


Meanwhile. By H. G. Wells. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


\ X 7 HETHER one agrees with Mr. Wells or not, 

one must admire the courage with which he 
undertakes to be not only the abstract and brief 
chronicle, but the interpreter of the time. He refuses 
to rest content with recording facts: he must fit them 
into a system. He refuses to be content with a system: 
he must prove it to be a system that works, one more 
over that embodies moral principles, and is equally 
armed against the attacks of moralists, economists, 


' scientists, historians, business men, in fact every kind 
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of specialist. Thus he travels heavy, like the White 
Knight, furnished with weapons and _ inventions 
designed to meet all emergencies. One of these, of 
course, is the public demand that a novel shall contain 
a story. 

The story in ‘ Meanwhile ’ is a cable compared with 
the thread on which were strung the opinions and 
adventures of William Clissold, but it is a flimsy affair, 
none the less. Mr. and Mrs. Rylands, rich, young, 
recently married, are entertaining a house-party at the 
villa Terragena on the Italian Riviera, a house-party 
consisting for the most part of bridge and tennis 
players, but also of Mr. Sempack and Mr. Plantagenet 
Buchan. Mr. Sempack is a philosopher and idealist, 
who believes in the power of science to regenerate the 
world; a large, rude, awkward, angular man and a 
great, though not a good, talker. Mr. Plantagenet 
Buchan is a Europeanized American and (though Mr. 
Wells does not seem altogether to like him) much 
the most sympathetic character in the book. He 
alone, one feels, of the whole party is not an anomaly 
in the Italian scene; he alone has a sense of the 
civilized past, as distinct from remote geological eras; 
his conversation, even in the burlesqued form in which 
Mr. Wells presents it, comes as balm to the spirit. 
Poor man, he has to struggle to get the hearing which 
Mr. Sempack, by night and by day, always commands. 
Disturbing elements, from within and without, occur 
to ruffle the peace of this Italian Eden. Sempack falls 
in love with Lady Lydia; Rylands has a brief, rather 
unpleasant affair with Miss ‘‘ Puppy ’’ Clarges (a 
very well-drawn character). His wife bitterly resents 
his unfaithfulness until Sempack, in the course of a 
long letter, urges her to sacrifice her ‘‘ instinctive 
sexual resentments,’’ to exercise ‘‘ enormous patience 
and charity ’’ and take him back. ‘‘ You are Philip 
Rylands’s wife,’’ he tells her, together with many other 
things with which she must have been familiar ; ‘‘wives 
are rare things in life, but you are surely one. In the 
fullest sense and to the last possible shade of mean- 
ing, you are his wife; you are a wife by nature, and 
the réle of a wife is not to compete and be jealous, 
but to understand and serve and by understanding 
and serving rule.’’ If any traits of feminism lurked 
in Mrs. Rylands’s mind they were stamped out by 
Sempack’s letter. Philip and she are reconciled. 

Following closely upon this emotional upheaval comes 
the general strike. The book leads up to it, and it 
is seen through the eyes of Philip Rylands, whose own 
emotional crisis, combined with Sempack’s influence, 
has quickened his interest in public affairs. In a 
series of letters to his wife (who is going to have a 
baby) he describes and discusses what is passing in 
England. It is a very vivid description and the 
letters are real letters, illuminating the observer as 
well as the things observed, aglow with the eager- 
ness of youth. To partisans of the owners or of the 
miners, Rylands’s account of the strike will be a disap- 
pointment and possibly an annoyance. ‘‘ Firstly,’’ he 
begins, ‘‘ I am disposed to call this general strike the 
Silliest Thing in the History of England.’’ Later, he 
remarks : 

It’s touch and go these days. I have said it is a silly 
situation, but also it is a dangerous one. And above all it 
is a game of false issues. Nothing fairly meeting anything 
else. Nothing being plainly put, the real world situation least 
of all. Two different things. Labour wanting to be comfort- 
able in a time of slump and the old Empire lot wanting to 
feel as lordly as ever in a spell of decline. And the common 
man with his head spinning . . . and now lastly, my darling, 
what am I doing? Nothing. 

This is the difficulty of Rylands’s position. He con- 
siders himself a practical man, in no way above the 
battle; yet confronted by action he is disgusted, and 
obliged to acknowledge himself a Superior Person, 
not aloof like Mr. Plantagenet Buchan, but decidedly 
contemptuous. His sympathies, he says, lie with the 
miners. Any brick-bat that he can lay his hand to 
he picks up and throws at the Government: ‘‘ Mr. 


Baldwin interested in coal, ‘ Winston ” being probably 
certifiable but no doctors can get near him to do it, 
soldiers and police going about with loaded guns 
looking for a revolution that isn’t there, Jix exciting 
the police to be violent at the least provocation. . .”’ 
A highly tendencious review of the situation, enlivened 
by coloured comment and wild exaggeration, but to 
what does it lead? Rylands will not commit himself, 
will not say what the miners ought to do, what the 
Government ought to do, or how he wants the strike 
to end. He waxes sentimental and even jingoistic 
about the miners, ‘‘ many of whom fought in the Great 
War to save you and me among others from the 
Hun ’’; he reviles absurdly the coal-owning class, 
not one of whom ‘‘ wouldn’t feel bested to hear of a 
coal miner with a decent bath-room, a Morris car 
and a shelf of books.’’ They must indeed be monsters 
of envy. And he concludes by exhorting his wife (on 
the eve of her confinement) to ‘* show all these infernal 
Tories, stick-in-the-mud Liberals, Labour louts and 
Labour gentilities, what two bright young people can 
do in the way of shoving at the wheels of progress.” 

But what these bright young people are going to 
do remains to the end very unclear. Like most of 
Mr. Wells’s contributions to political thought, ‘ Mean- 
while ’ is valuable for the energy of its analysis rather 
than for the weightiness of its conclusions. It gathers 
the subject together and riddles it with a hundred 
provocative questions and statements. The whole 
thing is presented with the utmost vividness, with so 
much arrogance and combativeness that no man, 
whatever his political complexion, can read it without 
being touched on the raw. When it is not journalistic 
and puerile, it is destructive and brilliant. But it will 
hardly convert anyone to anything, except perhaps 
to a belief in Mr. Wells. 


MR. PRIESTLEY ON PEACOCK 


Thomas Love Peacock. By J. B. Priestley. 
English Men of Letters. Macmillan. 5s. 


EACOCK said of his chief at the India House, 
the elder Mill, ‘‘ He will hate what you hate, and 
hate everything you like.’’ If for ‘‘ hate ’’ we sub- 
stitute ‘‘ mock,’’ the same warning may be addressed 
to anyone inquiring whether he will get on with 
Peacock. It is this, perhaps more than anything else, 
which makes him a dangerous subject for the critic. 
His politics, said Lord Houghton, might be intelligible 
to his private friends but could not be discovered from 
his novels, full as they are of direct and indirect 
political criticism. Mr. Priestley, who is well aware 
of the danger of putting a definite label on Peacock, 
seems to think that he was some sort of Radical; we 
are inclined to regard him as some sort of Tory; but 
no one will arrive at finality about him. We may ask 
and ask; Peacock will smile and be still. His learned 
and freakish satire is nearly always double-edged, 
and not infrequently it has a third edge, directed 
against himself. Radical or Tory, he was the man 
who told a committee of the House of Commons, “‘I 
am more afraid of deference to popular clamour than 
I am of anything under heaven.’’ He disliked the 
mob; one of his chief reasons for loathing Brougham 
was that Brougham was a pillar of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Popular Knowledge; and, risky as 
it generally is to identify creator with creature, he him- 
self speaks in Dr. Folliott’s scorn of those who seek 
to provide ‘‘ everything for everybody, science for all, 
schools for all, rhetoric for all, law for all, physic for 
all, words for all, and sense for none.”’ He had 
eminently the two things which make a man Tory in 
temper; that is to say, he had irony, and a scholarly 
love of wine. 
It is the great merit of Mr. Priestley’s book that, 
on the whole, he has successfully resisted the tempta- 
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tion, to which almost every critic yields, to make his 
own Peacock. It is easy enough to do so. All that 
is necessary is to disregard the undertone of irony with 
which opinions agreeable to the critic are presented 
through some Peacockian character. If we are to 
make any reservations in the praise we have just given 
Mr. Priestley, it can be only as regards his slight 
exaggeration of the Radical tendency which undoubt- 
edly breaks through Peacock’s Toryism when certain 
political issues arise, and’ as regards his inclination to 
overstress the ‘‘ baffled idealist ’’ in a humorist well 
enough contented as a rule with the spectacle of the 
human comedy. But of this latter error in the just 
distribution of emphasis we must not complain without 
warmly acknowledging the vigour with which Mr. 
Priestley demolishes the absurdity of taking Peacock 
for the representative of common sense in his world 
of cranks. As Mr. Priestley rightly sees, Peacock had 
no little affection for most of the cranks he mocked, 
and his own crotchets are not the least of those which 
enliven ‘ Crotchet Castle.’ We do not mean that, like 
so many humorists, he had a tenderness for the char- 
acters while satirizing their opinions; his tenderness 
was for opinions simply as such. He valued an 
extravagant notion nearly’ as much as he valued a 
remarkable wine. 

Those ‘‘ novels of talk,’? as Mr. Priestley calls 
them, contain a great many persons which a careless 
criticism has taken for likenesses of Peacock’s eminent 
contemporaries; but, as Mr. Priestley points out, it is 
not the persons but the opinions that are utilized by 
him. When criticism has perceived this, it has usually 
been misled into suggesting that novels of talk are 
not in fact novels at all, but akin to imaginary con- 
versations. Here Mr. Priestley steps in to correct 
error very carefully. Peacock, he insists, really is a 
novelist; though his books are less documented than 
other novels, they are far less abstract than dialogues ; 
and however much he may differ from the great 
novelists, he has at least this in common with them, 
that he has made a world of his own. No doubt it is 
realization of Peacock’s right to be considered a 
novelist that has led Mr. Priestley to give more and 
more intelligently sympathetic consideration to the 
romance of ‘ Elphin’ than perhaps anyone except 
Mr. George Saintsbury has yet done. We rejoice to 
see justice done to Prince Seithyn, that miniature and 
very Peacockian Falstaff, undoubtedly one of the few 
comic characters in literature who, escaping from the 
machinery of their presentation, are free of the world 
of Falstaff and Pickwick. 

Of the poetry there is little new for anyone to say. 
The best of the lyrics and the excellent drinking songs, 
in which a poetic decorum is preserved even when the 
fun is most riotous, have been far better and more 
widely appreciated than the novels. But even here 
Mr. Priestley has rendered Peacock good service by 
moderately yet firmly pressing the claims of ‘ Rhodo- 
daphne,’ and especially of that nobly phrased passage 
ending : 


great Pan is dead: 
The life, the intellectual soul 
Of vale, and ggove, and stream, has fled 
For ever with the creed sublime 
That nursed the Muse of earlier time. 


He has excellently said things of Peacock’s style in 
prose, that style in which the precision is part of the 
satire, the maddest things coming to us with so nice 
an adjustment of dress. Style, wit and wine are the 
three things that never fail us in Peacock; and here 
is a critic who well understands the contribution made 
by each to the peculiar, inevitably unpopular, success 
of Peacock. It is wine that reconciles all the cranks 
of ‘Headlong Hall,’ ‘ Nightmare Abbey’ and 
‘ Crotchet Castle’; however they dispute over other 
things, they are at one in their instructed relishing of 
it. Let our necessarily inadequate review end with 
expression of the conviction that Mr. Priestley has 
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established his right to take the chair next to Mr 
Saintsbury’s when from Peacock’s choice cellar there 
are brought forth the dry Sherry, the aged Hermitage 
with which a small company is entertained by one who 
dines late indeed but in a room well lit. Gwin o eur ! 


THE SOLITARY HORSEMAN 


The Solitary Horseman: or The Life ang 
Adventures of G. P. R. James. By S. M. 
Ellis. The Cayme Press. 15s. 


ae can seldom have been a book more happily 
entitled. Every passer-by knows immediately to 
whom it refers ; and, at the same time, there is implied 
in it a cheerful acceptance on the editor’s part of the 
popular verdict, which classifies G. P. R. James as q 
writer of historical romances for young people of the 
Victorian era whose sole distinction lay in the fact 
that he invariably started with a picture of a soli 
horseman pricking across the plain. Yet it is not a 
strictly accurate description, as Mr. Ellis points out 
nor strictly fair to poor James. It all began with 
Thackeray’s amusing satire, ‘ Barbazure,’ in which he 
opens in James’s manner with a description of two 
knights riding along ‘‘ darkening mountain paths” 
clad in “‘ the arblast, the mangonel, the demi-culverin, 
and the cuissart of the period . . . with ban and 
arriére-ban, morion and tumbrel, battle-axe and riff. 
lard, and the other appurtenances of ancient chivalry.” 
But the truth is that James wrote fifty-seven books, 
in only six of which a solitary horseman appears in 
the first chapter. In six others there are ‘‘ parties of 
horsemen,’’ and in three the riders in the opening 
chapter are reduced to a pair. That is poor material 
on which to found a tradition. It is an insufficient 
commentary upon James. Sir Walter Scott was almost 
equally addicted to the ‘‘ solitary horseman ’’ opening, 
no less than to the detailed description of medieval 
costume; and Scott has a special responsibility in 
this case, for it was he who first encouraged James 
to embrace a literary career. 

‘* Henty with a sex-appeal’’ would probably be 
nearer the modern idea of G. P. R. James—if moderns 
took the trouble to think about him at all. His love 
affairs, it is true, are weak and unconvincing; but he 
tells them at some length—he is rather inclined to 
insist upon them. It is difficult to resist the impres- 
sion that they bored him personally, but he certainly 
regarded them as a necessary feature of his works, 
without which he could have no hope of literary immor- 
tality. ‘‘ Perhaps some few of the things I have written 
may last,’’ he wrote rather pathetically, ‘‘ I think they 
will.’”? Undoubtedly the last thing he expected was 
that within half a century of his death his books would 
be regarded as suitable presents for schoolboys by 4 
few well-meaning but old-fashioned uncles—and would 
have no other sale whatever. He meant them as strong 
meat for men. He expected us to believe in his heroes. 
He never allowed for the profound conviction which 
every modern reader of his works must feel that 
Darnley and all the rest of them wore side-whiskers 
and starched collars, and, if they had ever been at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, would have brought the 
material home with them and used it as antimacassars. 

Although he began to write before the accession of 
Queen Victoria, he was the most Victorian of men. 
““T trust,’? he once wrote, ‘‘ that if my works have 
not tended to improve the tone of society, they have 
at least impaired no virtuous or honourable principles 
in any heart, nor advanced the cause of vice.’’ That 
was in reply to the Atheneum, which had called him 
“sloppy”? and remarked—quite truly—that _ his 
enormous output was simply due to the “‘ obvious con- 
trivance ’’ of “‘ difution.’’ And the only comment upon 
it seems to be an adaptation of the critic in_ 

‘ Wrong Box ’—‘‘ Golly, what a writer!” It is a 
mistake to think of James as a “‘ best-seller.” If he 
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did fairly well out of his books, it was mainly because 
he could produce them faster than anyone else. He 
dictated, of course (no one could doubt that who had 
read him, and he himself confessed it), and that is the 
secret both of his speed and of his prolixity. His popu- 
larity is harder to explain. Probably. it was due to 
the very quality that Mr, Ellis is readiest to apologize 
for, namely, his long-winded descriptions of costumes 
and scenery. Boys like historical detail—how, other- 
wise, can we explain Henty ?—but they like the actors 
who move against this gorgeous back-cloth to be 
merely glorified versions of modern boys. At any 
rate, that is what James gave them. What he cer- 
tainly did not give them was ‘‘ the real aroma of 
romance and derring-do and chivalry ’’—a_ thing 
utterly beyond his reach. 

In private life James was one of the most amiable 
of men. He was never boastful, nor jealous of other 
writers. He reserved his occasional fits of ill-temper 
for those ‘‘ block-heads,’’ the reviewers ; for he shared 
the delusion of so many popular novelists that ill-nature 
and bribery are the only two possible explanations of 
ahostile review. He spent his money freely and care- 
lessly, like his friend, Charles Lever. Like Lever, he 
was always in financial difficulties, and like him, too, 
he fell back upon consular appointments to keep the 
pot boiling. Mr. Ellis shows how worthily he upheld 
the dignity and interests of this country in Virginia, 
and afterwards in Venice where (in 1860) he died. 
Twelve years later an English visitor to the Protestant 
burial-ground asked to see James’s grave. The verger 
sratched his head. ‘* But when I told him I wanted 
to see the grave of the last British Consul who had 
died in Venice, he was with me in an instant.’’ So 
soon ! 


“THE SOUL OF IRELAND ” 


Porcelain: The Soul of Ireland. By John Mackay. 
Benn. ios. 6d. 


T cannot honestly be said that we learn a great 

deal about ‘‘ the soul of Ireland ’’ from the rather 
wordy rhetoric of this book. Poetry, music, the 
cunning of the fox, close-fistedness, flexibility of speech 
and inflexibility of conviction are in different places 
suggested as the chief ingredients in the nation’s char- 
acter. ‘‘ What is the soul of Ireland? ’’ asks Mr. 
Mackay, half way through the volume. ‘“‘ Is it a fig- 
ment of the imagination; or a kaolin moulded by the 
potter whose wheel is the firmament? What is the 
craft by which the troubling of roots is made to com- 
mence in the great barn of the earth? What is the 
fear we call claustrophobia. . . . What is the force, 
besides that commonplace of level, which hurries 
these exulting waters onwards? Immortality? 
Assyria’s queen! Might it be one with that tenuous 
thing? Or was this river, like life, a senseless race 
to feed the hunger of an amorphous infinity? . . and 
nothing real, but to be well-nourished.’’ However, this 
snot his only answer, for later on, in a more than 
usually coherent passage, he writes : 

When the mind is filled with the knowledge and the heart 
saturated with love for the glory of the history and cultural 
civilization of this old land, that mind and heart are Irish; 
and where these conditions are absent it matters very little by 
what name the owners of them are called or call themselves. 
There is a light-fisted sanity about the Gael, or Erse, or Celt, 
or Neo-Celt. or whatever it gives pleasure and satisfaction 
to the light-tongued to call him; but his heart is a viola 
Played on with a bow—his mind—which is bewitched. The 
lure of this island has passed into a proverb. Wherein is that 
lure ? Is it in that assembly of brave endeavour which 
English gentlemen call the ‘“‘ Dale,’? or in the cool air 
drawing down the centuries, tempering as it passes across this 
little land the sogging heat of civilization? Is it in our 
Music with all its sweetness of woodwind? or in that pat- 
tern wrought into the woof of our thoughts by those pagan 
myths and steganographies, elusive as bees in jasmine? 

In form the book is a narrative of travels with a 

fonkey, but it is largely composed of digressions. One 


is on the geology of the country from which it would 
appear that the ‘‘slate upon which Ireland rests may 
give way at any moment.’’ The suggestion appears tobe 
made that this explains why the Irish are religious. The 
author thinks it a pity that the ‘‘ submersion of 
Ireland,’’ often spoken of in jest, has been ‘‘ almost 
stripped of significance by the tropes of anserine 
politicians.’’ There are other digressions into French 
history, social philosophy, and other subjects. Despite 
appearances the writer’s humour is not always uncon- 
scious, and with a better disciplined allusiveness and 
a less free indulgence of his taste for the unusual 
word he would have written a better book. 


YPRES 


The Battle Book of Ypres. Compiled by Beatrix 
Brice, with a Foreword by Field-Marshal Lord 
Plumer. Murray. tos. 6d. 


PPEARING at the moment of the unveiling of 

the Menin Gate memorial at Ypres, this book 
could hardly have been more happily timed. Even at 
this date, ten years after the event, it is hard to write 
calmly of the deeds which this book commemorates— 
it is hard to bring to the review of such a work the 
cool detachment proper to the critical attitude of mind. 
One may be conscious that Miss Beatrix Brice’s 
descriptions of the Allied strategy are sometimes 
unnecessarily involved, that such words as “‘ terrific ’’ 
are of too frequent occurrence in her text, that her 
references to our French allies are sometimes a little 
grudging—especially in a work that carries a foreword 
written by Lord Piumer—and that many other detailed 
criticisms might be offered by those who have their 
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own particular memories of what happened at Ypres. 
But the book, on the whole, and within its narrow 
limit of some two hundred and fifty pages, is a worthy 
memorial of the great occasions which it seeks to 
commemorate. 

Lord Plumer, in his foreword, gives an interesting 
account of its genesis: 

A letter was addressed to every Regiment in the British 
Army, signed by the late Field-Marshal the Earl of Ypres, 
General Sir Charles Harington, and myself, in which we 
asked for an account of some outstanding achievement that 
the Regiment would specially wish commemorated in the Ypres 
Salient. We said that we wished in this way to make a very 
distinctive book. . .. An enthusiastic response was received 
from the Regiments, most of whom sent us contributions, but 
unfortunately these proved to be somewhat similar in 
character—descriptions of fine engagements, seen from a purely 
military view. A collection of these would only have repeated 
the work of regimental and divisional historians. 

So the plan was adopted of including only the gist 
of these accounts, and of throwing them together in 
such a way as to form a kind of sequel to Miss, 
Brice’s ‘ The Immortal Salient ’—‘‘ a sequel that 
would fill every sector of the Salient with the fuller 
story of the great events that took place there.’’ In 
other words, the plan is geographical; the Salient is 
taken sector by sector; and for those who have war- 
time memories of the great battlefield, that is, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory method that could have been 
adopted. It has the further and great advantage that 
units of the British Army which seldom seem to get 
into the limelight—in particular, the Regiments of the 
Line—here receive their proper allotment of space, 
and the splendid work that they did immediately 
assumes its proper proportions in the eyes of every 
reader of the book. There is a good sketch-map at 
the end, and the reproductions of Sir D. Y. Cameron’s 
‘ The Battlefield of Ypres’ and Mr. Nevinson’s ‘ The 
Harvest of Battle’ are excellent. This is the kind of 
book that will have a real personal value in many 
households all over the country as long as the war is 
remembered. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartTLey 


Sister Carrie. By Theodore Dreiser. 
7s. 6d. 

Season Made for Joy. 
Blackburn. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Melilot. By Norman Anglin. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Dark Ann. By Marjorie Bowen. The Bodley 

Head. 7s. 6d. 
Tracks in the Snow. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 


‘ ISTER CARRIE’ is a long, plain book; about 

half the length of ‘ The American Tragedy ’; 
but still very long. It was written, I understand, 
many years before the publication of ‘ The American 
Tragedy’ made Mr.. Dreiser’s name familiar to 
English readers; the Chicago in which Sister Carrie 
made her first timid experiments in the art of living 
had a population of only 500,000 and ‘‘ only a few 
millionaires.” For some reason this America of 
twenty-five years or so ago is easier to conceive and 
get a grasp of than the fantastic, nightmarish country 
portrayed by contemporary novelists. It seems safer 
and kinder. It had more promise, if less performance. 
The race for riches, fame, notoriety, anything that 
would help the individual to assert himself above the 
undifferentiated mass of his fellows, was only just 
beginning. There was less in the bank and the factory 
and the dry goods store, but more in the melting 
pot. And because anything written by Mr. Dreiser 
is true (or gives the effect of being true) to the life 
of the time when it was written, ‘ Sister Carrie,’ 


Constable. 


The By Barbara 


By Lord Charnwood. 


though it lacks the cumulative effect of ‘ The American 
Tragedy,’ has a waywardness of outlook, an inde. 
pendence of view, which make it more stimulating ang 
agreeable to read. 

Mr. Dreiser’s heroine, like the hero of his later 
book, is born in humble circumstances and determines 
to rise above them, and she succeeds. She ‘“ makes 
good.” But the ‘* good ” she ‘‘ makes ” is somehow 
cast in a Victorian mould. The Victorians would not 
have approved of Carrie, who battened on two suc. 
cessive business men and then, having taken what 
they could give and thrown them over, became a 
chorus girl and rose to fame and fortune. Indeed 
had she been a man, ‘‘ cad” would have been the 
politest term we could have allowed her. She is not 
a man, however, but a struggling, lonely female with 
nothing but her wits and a “‘ little poor beauty” to 
help her; and yet she triumphs over circumstances, 
over hard-faced business men and theatrical managers, 
and (almost our last glimpse of her) sweeps out of 
the green room or wherever actresses sweep from, 
radiant with prosperity and success, while poor Hold. 
hurst (alias Wheeler), on whose shoulders she had 
climbed to this bad eminence, shivers unseen within 
a few feet of her. Poor man, because of her he had 
almost committed a theft (Mr. Dreiser is an adept in 
the analysis of half-crimes), become a ‘‘ scab” in a 
strike, and lost his money and his self-respect. 
** Rotter !’’ we say, virtuously; and to Carrie we bow 
as we would have bowed to Becky Sharp if Fate had 
allowed her to consolidate her fortunes. 

The scene is one which (its ethical aspect slightly 
modified) might find a place on the stage of the 
Lyceum; we have all the sense of merit and fortune 
being interdependent that was characteristic of some 
Victorian thinking. Dreiser does not, of course, sub- 
scribe to that: he makes Carrie a good sort, Hold- 
hurst a good sort, Druett a good sort, the foremen 
who refuse Carrie jobs, the strikers who hit the police- 
men, the policemen who hit the strikers, all, all, good 
sorts; his morality is broad and tolerant. But all the 
same, in ‘ Sister Carrie’ he portrays life as being an 
adequate material for men’s desires to work upon; 
to be up in the world, to have bent it to your will, 
is a cause of legitimate satisfaction. In ‘ The Ameri- 
can Tragedy’ it is far otherwise. The ginger-bread 
has lost its gilt, it is sterilized, it has no nourishment 
in it, it is a mere bait for energy and turns to ashes 
in the mouths of its eager consumers. 

Miss Blackburn’s sprightly and brilliant pen also 
moves in the direction of disillusion. But how gaily 
it undertakes the sad journey, what loops and twists 
and flourishes it describes on the way, how it enjoys 
its virtuosity! How can she be so cheerful, how can 
all her characters be so cheerful, when they are going 
to end, the more important ones, with insufficient 
incomes and a great embarrassment of shattered 
ideals? The Vulcan, that organ which, under Nicky's 
editorship, was to popularize Economics among the 
masses, where is it? Dead. And where is Nicky 
himself? Sitting on an office stool, learning how to 
manufacture, advertise, and distribute pickles. Fanny, 
too, had (from an idealist’s point of view) gone under. 
She had striven to keep her head above water : 

Fanny had a new hateful job in a solicitor’s office in Vic- 
toria Street. Could there be anything more meaningless in 
the world, thought Fanny, than Victoria Street? She walked 
along that ugly road, beneath the ugly buildings, and thought 

of the ugly day before her... . 4 

She had preferred this squalid occupation, with its 
alleviating circumstances of divine discontent, to the 
flesh-pots so generously offered to her by Aunt White. 

Fanny and Nicky walked into the park, where the trees 
had a young covering, like ladies dressed in gauze. 

you frightfully unhappy, Nicky ?”’’ 

es. 


“Do you want to die?” 
“Yes. Do you?” 
Yes.”’ 
In spite of all this we find that Fanny, too, has 
succumbed to the fleshpots, and we have her telling 
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her maid that she will wear the blue dress for the 
party. Geoffrey and Rodney are men of a different 
breed : 


“ D’you like your job?’’ Fanny asked. 
“Yes, it’s rather good fun on the whole. I think most 
things are all right, if you can get enough time off in the 


“You see our trouble is, Geoffrey, we’re all too serious. 
You and Rod. are the only people I know who enjoy life.’’ 
“Well, these high-brow ideas are all very well, but I 
think they have a depressing effect.” 
“T know, Geoffrey. But then, 


depressing. . 

Were things really depressing, or were they ren- 
dered so by the high-brow ideas of the Haslam family? 
Miss Blackburn never quite answers this question. 
Jronically she styles her study of youth and youthful 
idealism ‘ The Season Made for Joy,’ and into a 
citadel of irony, if pressed for her real opinion of her 
characters, she would probably retire. But I 
earnestly urge Miss Blackburn not to retire anywhere, 
certainly not from authorship. Her book is one of 
the most stimulating and amusing I have read for 
along time. 

Melilot is a girl of eighteen who has just left school. 
Her mother has a husband who makes a profession of 
Heraldry, and a lover called Major Blent. The hus- 
band is the son of Lady Lydia and the grandson of 
aduke. Lady Lydia has come to be interested solely 
in divorce cases. (They were then reported in full.) 
Once, when the supply is failing, rather than forgo 
her daily excitement, she decides that her son must 
divorce Melilot’s mother. Meanwhile Melilot, bathing 
ina Welsh lake, meets with various adventures. The 
story, taking in a tributary here and there, gathers 
volume and finally pours itself into a melodramatic 
sea. It began as a study of Melilot’s opening con- 
sciousness, and her devouring curiosity in the young 
man who climbed down the precipice after her. All 
this is subtly and admirably told, particularly the scene 
in which the heroine meets the three mountaineers. 
But afterwards it seems to lose direction. The 
relationship between Melilot and her mother is 
obscured by more sensational happenings: murder, 
suicide. So that what began as the soft unfolding of 
a petal ends rather like the report of a fifteen-inch 
gun. Moreover, Mr. Anglin will never condescend 
to “ straight ” narrative; in proportion as he com- 
flicates his plot, so does he overcharge the conscious- 
ness of his characters. And he shifts the centres of 
interest bewilderingly. Melilot has passages of origi- 
nality and beauty, but it fails to be a good novel. 

Anyone who thinks that the modern world is lack- 
ing in colour should turn to Miss Marjorie Bowen’s 
collection of short stories, ‘ Dark Ann.’ Sometimes 
she procures her rich fabrics and brilliant tints by 
invoking the past; sometimes her alert eye finds them 
even in the present, finds them in the gowns of her 
heroines, in curtains, hangings, and knick-knacks. 
The stories leave a confused, colourful impression on 
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Here We Ride 


A NEW NOVEL 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 
7s. 6d. 


** Must definitely be counted a success. It 
has the ingredients which made ‘ The Pool ’ 
such a surprisingly good first novel.”’-— 
Saturday Review 
“Mr. Bertram’s chef d’ceuvre is Daisy 
Holder. . . . Daisy is real. ‘ Here We Ride ’ 
has just those qualities one would have chosen 
for Mr. Bertram to develop.”—The Times. 
“‘ His central figure is a triumph. Daisy 
Holder is the heroine as booby ...a type 
which is as usual in life as it is unusual in 
Guardian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Pool 


Second Impression 7s. 6d. 

“* Here is a study of the proletariat which, 
in its grim realism, challenges, within its 
limitations, anything from the pen of Maxim 
Gorky.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


** Proves that Mr. Bertram will some day 
become a novelist of the first rank.’’—Outlook. 
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Conrad (J.). Typhoon. Fine Copy. 19038. £4 4s. 

Drinkwater (J.). Abraham Lincoln. With A. L. S._ 1918. 
£10 10s. 

Gissing (G.). The Emancipated. 3 vols. 1890. £3 10s. 

Kipling (R.). The Jungle Books. Fine Copies. 18945. £24. 


Kipling (R.). The City of Dreadful Night. Allahabad. 1991. 
£5 5s. 


Stephens (J.). The Crock of Gold. Rare. 1912. £10 10s. 

Thompson (F.). Sister Songs. 1895. £2 10s. 

Trollope (A.). Phineas Redux. 2 vols. Original Cloth. 1874. 
£5 5s. 
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the mind. They are full of felicities ; they have flashes 
of insight into character and curious, happy conjunc- 
tions of words. They owe much to the story-teller’s 
art, and are not ashamed of it. Their fault is that 
they are too much draped; take away the rich acces- 
sories and a certain poverty of line is apparent. 

How seldom does the end of a detective-story live 
up to the promise of its beginning! ‘ Tracks in the 
Snow ’ opens excellently; and to the end we enjoy 
Lord Charnwood’s graceful, leisurely style, his 
endeavour to furnish the detective-story with the whole 
armour of the novelist’s art. But he ought to have 
been more business-like, less literary. The sting of 
the story seems to be smothered by its own smoothly- 
turned phrases. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Grandmamma’s Book of Rhymes for Children. By Mrs. 
Elizabeth Turner. Introduced by G. K. Chesterton. 
Milford: Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

IN the first decades of the nineteenth century Mrs. Elizabeth 
Turner, of whom we only know that she died in 1846, wrote a 
series of books for children which obtained a very great popu- 
larity. They were called by such names as The Pink, Daisy, 
Cowslip, Crocus, and-Bluebell, and consisted of rhyming moral 
tales. Of late years the purchasers of children’s books, being 
adults and disliking moralizing, have viewed them with dis- 
favour, and editors have poked fun at them when reprinting 
them. Mr. Chesterton, on the contrary, regards them with 
respect. As he observes, the ordinary child has almost no 
opportunity of putting on record what he really likes; and as 
a matter of fact the younger the child is, the more rigidly does 
he insist on strict justice being dealt out in the matter of 
rewards and punishments. So seriously does our editor take 
these verses—quite good verses too, which ‘‘ state the facts and 
rhyme in places’—that he approximates to them the latest 
productions of the Sitwells, neo-Georgians to Georgians. The 
selection here made is representative of the whole body of 
Mrs. Turner’s work, it is well illustrated by Miss Cooper, whose 
drawings are a very successful blend of old costume and modern 
archaism, and Mr. Chesterton’s Introduction is just what it 
should be, coming from him—full of sound sense,* while his 
boutades against modern educationists and politicians are not 
wildly out of place. Everything has been done by the publisher 
to make this book a pleasure to adults and children alike in their 
several ways. 


Mint Sauce. By Katherine M. Wilson. Davies. 5s. 


IT is difficult to congratulate Miss Wilson on her choice of 
a title for this collection of twenty essays on music. ‘ Mint 
Sauce ’ would be more suitable as a headline for a column of 
gossip in a well-known sporting weekly. A short foreword 
explains how Miss Wilson came to use the title. A discussion 
arose on charity, over a menu of roast lamb. One disputant 
held that nothing is entirely without virtue, and was challenged 
to prove his point on “ this old sheep.” He replied, “‘ Very 
nice mint sauce.’”’ Miss Wilson, dedicating her book to the 
mercy of her musical friends, leaves the moral of this fable to 
them. In other words, her title is an advance apology to 
musical cognoscenti for a book written to instruct the ignorant. 
But why apologize to those for whom one has not laboured? 
There are plenty of people with music in their souls, but no 
technical knowledge in their heads, and they will be delighted 
to sit at the feet of anyone who can summarize so ably the 
results of hours in the lecture room and the study. Miss Wilson 
has collected by personal research and extensive reading much 
information on the origins of music, on folk song, the song of 
birds, the history of musical notation, musical instruments, and 
poetry’s debt to music. She writes clearly, and her erudition 
is attested by the fact that she won her M.A. degree at Aber- 
deen, and the degree of Ph.D. at Cambridge for her work 
on music and the Prosody of English Poetry. Perhaps even 
the best-read scholars @f music will find this book worth a 
glance. In one essay, for example, some notes on the inflections 
of bird voices are quoted from William Gardiner’s ‘ Music of 
Nature,’ which was published in 1832, and which now, according 
to the author, lies unopened in old libraries, ‘‘ although it is 
full of the most interesting observations.” 


Constantinople. By Pierre Loti. 
Laurie. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. 
ONLY twenty or thirty years ago; and already the Constanti- 
nople of Pierre Loti seems as far distant as that of Suleiman 
the Magnificent! Despised and rejected by its own people, a 
prey to touts and tourists—the European ‘‘ Cooks and. 
Cookesses,’"’ whom Loti hated—its vitality gone with the 
exiled Greeks, its streets full of hats instead of fezes. even the 
very dogs departed, it is doubtful whether any one of the 
characters in ‘ Aziyadé’ or ‘ Fant6me d’Orient’ (the two 
works translated here) would recognize the place to-day, or 
could endure to live in it for a single week. And those scenes 
of national enthusiasm, crowds parading the streets, cheering 


Translated by Marjorie 
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Lord Salisbury, acclaiming the free constitution that Abdul 
Hamid has just promised them on ascending the throne, even 


the Greeks and Armenians joining in—history has sure 
played some strangely ironic jokes with this book. But just hu 
that reason it has an interest of its own, above any other 4 
Loti’s works. Nor is it lacking in the author’s well-know, 
qualities, in that charming, delicately woven veil of romance: 
which he knew so well how to spread over the face of the 
Levant. The picture of ‘ Loti’? and his Turkish servant 
Ahmed, standing by night upon the roof of his house in Ayoub 
and amusing themselves by hurling far out into the dark waters 
of the Golden Horn the little yellow slippers discarded by hi 
mistress, Aziyadé, is one of Loti’s many unforgettable ple. 
The book makes a timely and attractive addition to the serie 
of translations of Pierre Loti’s works which these publisher 
have in hand. 


Infamous Conduct. By ‘‘ Medicus.’’ Walker. 6s. 


THIS is a chronicle of life in a country district in the Eastern 
Counties, where the doctors are shown to be self-seeking 
incompetent rogues. The one bright exception is Dr. Ernes 
Withern, a young doctor with an invalid wife, a big family an¢ 
no money, who has committed the professional crime (ng 
recognized in decent doctor circles) of putting up his plate 
without first buying a practice. The other doctors are out to 
ruin him. Up to a point he circumvents them. He is a much 
better surgeon than any of them. We have his word for that 
But also he is a much bigger fool. He very nearly falls into 
the net spread for him by the shady Vicar and the erotic 
Vicaress, and he becomes entirely enmeshed in the web spun 
for him by the incredible Tibbitt, a lawyer’s clerk of the basest 
sort. Eventually he meets with catastrophe as a direct result of 
his being, first, a prig, and, second, a guileless young ass, 

Incidentally, we are shown the local Squirearchy, who have no 
sense of decency, consume soup noisily, and persecute the 
peasants: the local farmers, who administer the National Health 
Insurance Acts and swindle insured persons—in the days of the 
war before those Acts came fully into operation. The author 
ignores the fact that the war began in August, 1914, while 
the Insurance Acts were in full blast at the beginning of 1913, 
More than once in other parts of his book he is careless about 
facts. On page 110 Dr. Gill is Coroner; on page 180 th 
Coroner is ‘a lawyer who knows as much about medicine and 
anesthetics as a new-born child.’? On page 15 old Moyer is 
five feet six; on page 160 he is four feet eight. Doctor Ernest 
Withern got all he was asking for. If the story is even 
remotely related to fact the General Medical Council needs more, 
rather than less, authority. 
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PICCADILLY : LONDON, an Austin Car always commands. Proof lies in 
where you are cordially invited the advertisement columns of any motoring 
° ° journal. When you buy an Austin you obtain 

to inspect a comprehensive range 
: unequalled value for money, exceptional economy 

of Austin Cars. 


in running costs, plus the satisfaction of owning 
a car that will always bring a high re-sale price. 
See your Austin Dealer to-day and join the ever- 
growing army of satisfied Austin owners. 


Models from 


PRICES 
1 TO £ 6 O : - at works, ° Every mechanical unit of the 
: Austin Twenty : Austin car (with the exception 
: modelsfrom  ; of electrical equipment and 
: £450 ° carburettor) is produced in 
: : the Austin factory. Every 
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By Cyril Davenport. Methuen. 
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MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


N the annual report submitted last week to the 
] members of the Automobile Association, the chair- 

man, Mr. Charles McWhirter, announced that the 
total membership had reached the astonishing figure 
of 345,483—a net increase, since the previous year, 
of 40,126. Mr. Alfred Reeves, who is the head of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, New 
York, stated recently, in an address to the members 
of the Institute of the Motor Trade, that they had no 
such organization of private motorists in the United 
States of America. The statistics issued by the Min- 
istry of Transport, of the number of motor vehicle 
licences issued for the six months ended May 31, show 
an increase of, roughly, 100,000 cars, as compared to 
the same period in the previous year, 

* 
* * 


These facts lead one to wonder how the Government 
is going to carry out the necessary improvements in 
the highways to cope with the increased volume of 
traffic. In the last return, the total number of motor 
vehicles—excluding tram-cars and trade licences—in 
respect of which licences were current on May 31, 
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may be taken as 1,756,000, including the 727,000 cay 
taxed on horse power, 635,000 cycles, 271,000 good 
vehicles and 86,000 motor hackney-carriages. Leay. 
ing motor-cycles out of the question (although 
occupy a certain amount of space on the road), it js 
interesting to note that the increase in commercig 
motor vehicles is nearly 26,000 compared to this perigg 
last year, which is following precedent, as there seem, 
to be an increase of commercial motor vehicles at th. 
rate of 20,000 a year during the past three years. This 
year, a large proportion of the increase in the receipts 
from vehicle taxation is from the commercial goods 
vehicles and motor hackneys, as Parliament ha 
increased the rate at which they have to pay for the 
use of the roads. This taxation does not appear ty 
have reduced the average increase, which might hay 
been expected in the circumstances. 
* 
* 


With the growth of the membership of the Auto 
mobile Association there is greater need for the 
services of the road patrols, and over two hundrej 
men have been engaged on this work for this 
season, in addition to the number already employed. 
But it is not only the roads themselves that requir 
widening in order to take the large increase of traffic; 
the congestion in the towns has caused a large increas 
in the number of police controlling officers employed 
solely on this work. There is no surplus left now, the 
Road Fund having been thrown into the genera 
exchequer funds, and while six months has produced ¥ 
417,954,808 from motor licences, every penny is) 
required for the roads themselves; the suggestion 
therefore, of some of the Borough and Town Councils 
that the police fund should have a grant from the road § 
fund for this extra work, will be strenuously resisted J 
by motorists generally. At the same time there js 
something to be said on the other side in these days, 
when economy is needed in all branches of business 
and of the State Services. f 


FOREIGN MONEY 


It is foolhardy to carry large sums in 
foreign paper money. On the other 
hand, the utmost convenience and a 
minimum of risk in the event of theft 
are combined by the use of the West- 
minster Bank’s Circular Notes. Issued 3 
in fixed amounts of £5 and £10, they |} J 
are the size of a cheque, and are well 
known all over the world. Customers 
may obtain them quickly 
through any local 
branch 
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Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 5/7-Seater 


Limousine’ on 


lo: 
wheel-base chassis 


ng 
- £1,050 


Dunlop Tyres Standard 


Expert Branch Office: 


6 HE braking is smooth and 

powerful, with little muscu- 
lar effort.” So writes a motoring 
authority after thoroughly testing 
the Humber 14/40 H.P. 5-Seater. 
Continuing, he says, “‘ It is a good 
climber: you could tour England 
in it without having to use a 
lower gear than third. There is 
power enough to get you up to 
over 50 miles an hour, but at 
no speed’'on any of the gears is 
there any vibration.” The high 
standard of workmanship largely 
accounts for this. Humber cars, 
regardless of size or model, are all 
built to the same standard. Perfect 
machining and fitting of the best 
obtainable materials, in which 


quality is never sacrificed to price, 
are factors making Humber cars 
the best value in the long run. 


14/40 H.P. 5Seater Tourer 


May we send you full particulars? 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON : 
West End Showrooms: Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, W.1 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 


Repair Works and Service Depot: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
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members of the Automobile Association, the chair- 

man, Mr. Charles McWhirter, announced that the 
total membership had reached the astonishing figure 
of 345,483—a net increase, since the previous year, 
of 40,126. Mr. Alfred Reeves, who is the head of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, New 
York, stated recently, in an address to the members 
of the Institute of the Motor Trade, that they had no 
such organization of private motorists in the United 
States of America. The statistics issued by the Min- 
istry of Transport, of the number of motor vehicle 
licences issued for the six months ended May 31, show 
an increase of, roughly, 100,000 cars, as compared to 
the same period in the previous year, 
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These facts lead one to wonder how the Government 
is going to carry out the necessary improvements in 
the highways to cope with the increased volume of 
traffic. In the last return, the total number of motor 
vehicles—excluding tram-cars and trade licences—in 
respect of which licences were current on May 31, 


iE the annual report submitted last week to the 
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may be taken as 1,756,000, including the 727,000 cars 
taxed on horse power, 635,000 cycles, 271,000 goods 
vehicles and 86,000 motor hackney-carriages. Leay. 
ing motor-cycles out of the question (although the 
occupy a certain amount of space on the road), it jg 
interesting to note that the increase in commercial 
motor vehicles is nearly 26,000 compared to this periog 
last year, which is following precedent, as there seems 
to be an increase of commercial motor vehicles at the 
rate of 20,000 a year during the past three years. This 
year, a large proportion of the increase in the receipts 
from vehicle taxation is from the commercial good 
vehicles and motor hackneys, as Parliament has 
increased the rate at which they have to pay for the 
use of the roads. This taxation does not appear ty 
have reduced the average increase, which might have 
been expected in the circumstances. 
* 
* * 


With the growth of the membership of the Auto 
mobile Association there is greater need for the 
services of the road patrols, and over two hundred 
men have been engaged on this work for this 
season, in addition to the number already employed, 
But it is not only the roads themselves that require 
widening in order to take the large increase of trafic; 
the congestion in the towns has caused a large increase 
in the number of police controlling officers employed 
solely on this work. There is no surplus left now, the 
Road Fund having been thrown into the general 
exchequer funds, and while six months has produced 
417,954,808 from motor licences, every penny is 
required for the roads themselves; the suggestion, 
therefore, of some of the Borough and Town Councils, 
that the police fund should have a grant from the road 
fund for this extra work, will be strenuously resisted 
by motorists generally. At the same time there is 
something to be said on the other side in these days, 
when economy is needed in all branches of business 
and of the State Services. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


PROMINENT firm of brokers on the New 
York Stock Exchange has published an 
exhaustive treatise on the Canadian Pacific 

which is of great interest. Everyone 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway is 


A 


Railway, 
knows 
one of the best managed and biggest railway 


systems in the world; but it is enlightening 
to hear of the great difficulties with which this com- 
pany has had to compete. Perhaps the outstanding 
example is the low freights for which Canada is 
notorious; with labour costs and costs of materials 
running high, since the close of war, to operate a 
country successfully with the lowest railway rates in 
the world needs something more than ordinary 
management. Since the early  eighteen-eighties 
dividends on the ordinary stock have averaged 6.7%, 
while for the last seventeen years the company 
has distributed its annual 10%. Canadian Pacific 
management excels in its capacity to choose 
successful investments outside the business, an 
example of which is the huge profits they are getting 
from Consolidated Smelters. The company’s interest 
in this concern cost well under $7,000,000, and the 
present value is round about eight times that amount. 
Canadian Pacific stock should be well worth holding 
for gradual but sure capital appreciation. 


ASBESTOS—THE COMMODITY 


The asbestos-producing industry appears to be in a 
sounder position to-day than for years past. In the 
amalgamation of the leading Canadian units under 
the Asbestos Corporation of Canada (which produces 
nearly go per cent. of the world’s output) we have 
a consolidation effectively taking the place of former 
ruinous competition. We have a steadily widening 
field for this most valuable product—motor-cars, for 
example, mean a big demand for brakes and linings, 
and its use in the building trade has enormously 
expanded; while, as a recent development, we have 
Italy turning out big quantities of gas and water pipe 
made of asbestos and cement as improving appreciably 
on the cast-iron product. Asbestos may be compared, 
in a measure, with nickel, in that of late years its 
use is expanding in a variety of directions. Nickel, 
not so many years ago, had mainly a military outlet; 
to-day it is in active use in many industries. The 
price of asbestos is steadily rising, and the outlook 
for the industry generally good. 


CYPRUS ASBESTOS COMPANY 


This company has been in existence now for over 
six years, and may be considered as definitely 
approaching the distribution stage. The first years of 
an undertaking of this description are naturally lean 
ones; but the output has risen from 1,619 tons in 1923 
to 6,197 tons in 1926, profits for these years being 
Dr. 23,574 and £35,267, so that a decisive improve- 
ment has been made. In 1927 an output of at least 
12,000 tons is expected with 18,000 tons in 1928. The 
capital is £577,500 in participating, non-cumulative 
preferred shares, and £22,500 in 1s. deferred shares. 
The preferred take a priority 10% per annum and 
60% of surplus profits. A distributed profit of £57,750 


would pay 10% on the deferred, while £100,000 wou 
give 144% on the preferred and 75% on the deferreg. 
the respective figures on £150,000 distributed being 
193% and 164%. It is quite probable that net prof, 
for the current year may be over £60,000. 


PULLMAN CAR COMPANY 


Pullman Car Company shares have recently been , 
good market. The company, of course, was seve 
hit by the strike, as most of its service in this coun 
was out of commission for several months during thy 
strike period, the consequence being that profits wep 
down from £64,212 to £58,418 after all deductions 
The ordinary dividend was passed after 7}% being 
forthcoming for 1925. The company should be doing 
a fine business by virtue of its associations with th 
International Sleeping Car Co., for the latter unde. 
taking, I understand, is steadily increasing Pullma 
car services on the Continent. The Internation 
Sleeping Car Co. itself has, of course, a very fix 
record, with dividends on the preference and ordinay 
increasing to 60% last year, against 10% on each clay 
of share in 1920. Profits also have grown in the lay 
seven years, i.e. from fcs. 27,609,568 in 1920 ty 
fcs. 143,004,385 in 1926. With such a compay 
pushing its specialities, the Pullman Car Co. shoul 
be well on the way to good profits. 


NATIONAL OMNIBUS AND TRANSPORT CO. 


Few people can have doubt in their minds as ng 
the future of the motor omnibus. The famous L.G.0,—) | 1 
now successfully emerged from its many difficultia§ pay 
on the 
is a household word, and other companies such % per ai 
Thos. Tillings and National Omnibus are equally well} 1,70, 
known. National Omnibus ought to turn out an inte.gy the in 
esting investment, for it seems destined to increay Am 
its spread in the provinces. The policy of the company) yr, 
appears to be the acquiring of local concerns in orde() unani 
to bring them under one expert management—a poliy}j —— 
which clearly has great possibilities in it. For th 
last financial year two shillings a share was paid o hn 
in dividends, and a_ capitalization from Comp 
resulted in a_ distribution of one 7% _ preftri) Broad 
ence for each five ordinary shares owned. Th) “pita 
profit for the year was £61,900—on the basis 
472,912 for fourteen months, and compared will} gvers 
454,526 for the previous year. have | 

produ 
Your 
GRAPHOPHONES 

It by no means follows that because a share bij} to in 
had a big rise it is a dangerous object for investmet, Sun 
for the advance is, of course, entirely relative to eat ). 


ing power present and future, and also to amalgam 
tion possibilities and so forth. A share that bi 
shown remarkable activity for some time is Columb 
Graphophone, and yet he would indeed be a confide 
man who ventured to predict that the top is reach 
The company has an issued capital in 1os. ordina} 
shares and 7% preference shares of £1 aggregalit 
£695,417, on which, to March 31 Iast, it eam 
£180,442, the amount available being the substanti 
figure of £255,367. The ordinary shares rect 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTIL: 


INSURANCE Coo., Ltd. total Funds Exceed £33,875,000. Total Income Exceeds £10,052 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


40% for the year. The financial position of Grap} Alban 
phones is very strong, and the earning power is Stay Affair 
to be a steadily increasing item. It is certainly! -_ 
share, even at the current high figure, which holt” 
should keep for promising developments. The } 
TAURUS =! 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Stre 
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Meetings 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY 


The FortietH ANNUAL GENERAL MeetING of Threlfall’s Brewery 
Co., Ltd., was held on July 27 at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
Major Charles Morris Threlfall (the chairman) presiding. The 

an 


Chairman said: 

You will, I feel Sure, agree that the results as submitted 
to-day. are highly satisfactory. The accounts under review include 
most of the coal strike period, and, although we were affected 
in certain areas as a result of the stagnation in that industry, 
| am pleased to say that losses incurred through houses being 
gtuated in coal-mining districts have been more than com- 

ted for by the increased turn-over in other directions. 
Without a doubt this result has only been achieved through 
giving our patrons the fullest value for their money. Special 
attention has been given in recent years to the production and 
pottling of a non-deposit bitter beer. No effort has been spared 
in this direction, and the consequence is that our sales of ‘‘ Blue 
Label ’ continue to show a most satisfactory increase. 

An important development has taken place since we last met, 
an agreement having been entered into for the purchase of the 
controlling interest in the West Cheshire Brewery Co., Ltd., of 
Birkenhead. A large proportion of the licensed houses owned 
by the West Cheshire Brewery Co. are situated in the Wirral 
peninsula, where your company is not at present strongly repre- 
sented—a district, however, within easy reach of our Liverpool 
Brewery, and which is now undergoing transformation, inasmuch 
as extensive building developments are in progress. We are 
therefore in the fortunate position of opening up an entirely 
new field of operation, 

The cash in the banks is increased as compared with last 

by a very substantial amount. The reason for this is that 
we have included the amount: called up and received on account 
of the recent issue of Ordinary shares. The gross profit for the 
year is £453,088, and after writing off for depreciation of 
leasehold properties, plant, etc., there is a net profit of 
£30,777 7s. 1d., which, together with the carry-forward from 
last year, makes a total of £659,904 2s. 6d. to be dealt with. 

] now beg to move the adoption of the report and accounts, 
and that a dividend be paid at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
on the Preference shares and a dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. 
per annum on the old Ordinary shares numbered 500,001 to 
1,750,000 for the half-year ended June 30, 1927, which, with 
the interim dividends, make 6 per cent. on the Preference and 
2 per cent. on the Ordinary shares for the year. The amount 
carried forward to next year is £383,386. 

Mr. W. B. Feeny seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 


SERVICE PETROLEUM CO. 


An ExtraoRDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Service Petroleum 
Company, Ltd., was held on July 25 at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., to consider a resolution to increase the 


capital. 

Sir Charles Henry Bedford, D.C.L., LL.D., D.Sc., presided, 
and said; Sites have been acquired on favourable terms and 
several stations are in course of equipment. Cordial relations 
have been established with the ‘‘ Combine *? Companies, whose 
products it is intended to retail through your Service Stations. 
Your Company has not handled and will not handle Soviet 


To obtain the additional funds required it will be necessary 
to increase the present nominal capital of the Company to 
41,000,000, divided as to 810,000 Participating Preferred 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each and 3,800,000 Ordinary Shares of 
Is. each. This will necessitate a new issue, which has been 
fully underwritten and will be made prior to November 30 next ; 
480,000 Ordinary Shares of 1s. together with the 480,000 new 

Ordinary Shares of £1 will be issued for cash in the 
howd of one Ordinary Share for each Preference Share applied 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—AUGUST, 1927 


Albania—Yesterday and To-morrow. By H. Charles Woods 
Affairs in China. By W. F. Tyler 
Strikes and the State. By Lieut.-Com. The Hon. J. M. 
Kenworthy, R.N., M.P. 
Naval Conference. By Hugh F. Spender 
House of Lords. By Sir John Marriott, M.P. 
The Ethics of Plagiarism. By H. M. Paull 
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Company Meetings 
EX-LANDS NIGERIA 


The FirreentH Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of Ex-Lands 
Nigeria, Ltd., was held on July 26 at River Plate House, 
E.C., Mr. H. G. Latilla, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that the revenue from tin amounted to £102,516, 
compared with £67,260 for the previous year, or an increase of 
over £35,000. This was accounted for largely by the fact that 
they were now getting tin by means of pumps, etc., instead of 
the ordinary calabashing methods formerly adopted. This necessi- 
tated a higher expenditure, and the mining expenses amounted 
to £42,742, as against last year’s expenditure of £29,375. The 
London expenditure was much the same, a small increase being 
due to some legal expenses incurred. — 

The year’s working profit amounted to £50,864, being an 
increase of £15,600, compared with last year. This has been 
transferred to appropriation account, and the net result was 
that they would be paying dividends this year of 40 per cent., as 
against 274 per cent. for 1925. During the year the output of 
tin was’ 585 tons, being an increase of 180 tons, as compared 
with 1925. Up to the moment for the present year the output 
had been 280 tons, so that they would probably exceed last 
year’s figure. For the benefit of those who had only recently 
become shareholders, he remarked that this company was formed 
in July, 1912, with only £10,000 available for working capital. 
For the first three years there was no dividend, as the time 
was occupied in proving the ground. Since they entered the 
dividend-paying list in 1915, with the dividend to be authorized 
that day, they would have paid out 207} per cent. 

They had purchased from the Anglo-Nigerian Company 
the Yelwa areas, consisting of twelve mining leases over approxi- 
mately 2,188 acres adjoining their main areas. The price was 
fixed at £40,000. Last year he informed them that the ore 
*reserves were stated by the consulting engineer to be 3,700 tons. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the final dividend 
of 15 per cent. was sanctioned. 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LTD. 


The Tuirty-sixtH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Furness, 
Withy and Co., Ltd., was held on July 27 at the registered 
office of the company, Furness House, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 

Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart., presiding, said: As against 
last year’s figure of £523,044, the credit balance this year 
amounts to £603,511 after making provision for taxation, an 
increase of £80,467. This is the net figure after charging off 
all expenses of every description, and with the amount brought 
forward from last year’s accounts, there is an available total for 
allocation of £753,814. The usual half-yearly Preference 
dividends have absorbed £60,000 and the Ordinary share 
dividends paid on November 1 and May 11 absorbed £200,000. 
We now propose to pay the usual bonus of 2} per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares—viz., £100,000; to transfer £200,000 to 
depreciation, leaving the increased balance of £193,814 to be 
carried forward. 

On these annual occasions shareholders expect, most unrea- 
sonably, I think, not merely an account of the board’s steward- 
ship during the past year, but also a forecast of the prospects 
for the future, and one begins to feel that it surely cannot be 
long before it will be justifiable to express a more hopeful view 
of the outlook than has been possible during the past few 
years. But the time fis not yet. Whenever there is any sub- 
stantial uplift in freight rates, in any particular market, an 
abundance of tonnage is very quickly attracted, and it soon 
becomes apparent that the margin between the supply and 
demand cannot long be maintained in favour of tonnage. With 
this margin between supply and demand and between profit and 
loss as fine as it is, and with building costs still remaining 
on a very high level, it is really nothing but belief in the future 
which justifies a progressive policy. It has no doubt not escaped 
your notice that with the exception of the Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia every new vessel we have laid down within the past 
two years has been a motor-ship. We believe we are right in 
our view that the future of long-voyage trades lies in the 
development of the motor-ship; and. we would be more 
encouraged in pursuing the policy we have adopted if ship- 
builders, and more especially engineers, could find the means of 
drastically reducing the cost of new construction. 

Mr. Robert E. Burnett (deputy-chairman) seconded 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturpDay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when ding solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Thursday following the date of publication. 


Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal mefit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are 
reviewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 280 


Or tHe Unirep STATES THE OLDEST TWO 
WILL SPRING TO LIGHT WHEN THIS IS SOLVED BY YOU. 


1. Deadly; but in it see (transposed) a unit hidden. 
2. Beneath it will be found,—and so to search you're bidden 
3. Though furious—raging mad—his heart to us cries Hatt! 
4. A fault, so some aver, less frequent in the male. 
5. Of no great moment that which next claims your 
attention. 
6. ‘* Back-ache ”’ ’s the word I use when this complaint I 
mention. 
7. Throws light on much that’s dark, gloomy, obscure, and 
murky. 
8. One-fifth—nor more nor less—of famous town in Turkey. 
Solution of Acrostic No, 278 
D oe 
E xpurgato R 1 Sam. xxii, 18. 
A Iph Abet 2 Only a few instances are on record of 
T hale Ss the Eider-duck’s being shot on the 
H is S) coast of England south of Northum- 
A Ibatros S berland. The down used for quilts is 
D issatisfactio N plucked by the bird from its own 
D elt A breast, to make its nest. The down 
E ider-duc K?2 from dead birds, having lost its elas- 
R ochest Er ticity, is of little value. 


Acrostic No. 278.—The winner is the Rev. A. B. Stevenson, 
Baconsthorpe Rectory, Holt, Norfolk, who has selected as his 
prize ‘Memoirs of an _ Ejighteenth-century Footman. John 
Macdonald. Travels, 1745-1779,’ published by Routledge, and 
reviewed in our columns on July 16 under the title, ‘ A Fascinat- 
ing Footman.’ Twenty-five other competitors named this book, 
twenty-five chose ‘ By the Clock of St. James’s, ten ‘ The Mind 
and Face of Bolshevism,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Dolmar, Gay, Iago, 
Lilian, Madge, Margaret, Peter, Rabbits, Shorwell, Tyro, 
C. J. Warden, Yendu, Zyk. 

One Licht Wronc.—Armadale, Baldersby, Barberry, 
E. Barrett, Bolo, Boskerris, Lady Hester Bourne, Mrs. Robt. 
Brown, C. H. Burton, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Mrs. Ruth 
Carrick, Miss Carter, Ceyx, Coque, Dhualt, D. L., Dona, 
E. K. P., Farsdon, Anthony George, Glamis, F. L. Groves, 
Francis C. Hood, Jeff, Miss Kelly, Kirkton, John Lennie, 
Martha, Met, George W. Miller, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, 
Oakapple, Parvus, F. M._ Petty, Plumbago, Quis, R. Ransom, 
Red Cot, Rho Kappa, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Stucco, Hon. R. G. 
Talbot, Trike, R. H. S. Truell, Twyford, 3V, W. R. Wolseley. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Chailey, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Maud 
Crowther, Cyril E. Ford, Jop, Mrs. A. Lole, Polamar, Presto. 
All others more. 

Acrostic No, 277.—One Light wrong: Coque, Hon. R. G. 
Talbot. 

Miss Kerry, SisypHus.—My encyclopedia says 
that ‘‘ Jews”? is *‘ the modern name of the descendants of 
Abraham, who were first called Hebrews,”’ so that Doeg, though 
an Edomite, may be called a Jew. In any case, the Jews were 
his brethren (see Deut. xxiii, 7), and his prowess did no 
discredit to the relationship. 


SatisfACTION 
SPEAKS LOUDER 
THAN WORDS 


WAVERLEY 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


Made by Lambert 4 Butler, Established 1836, of The imperial Tobaco 
ompany (of Great Britainend ireland), itd. W.A.303. 


SY MONS 
INDEED IN 
APPLE 


WINE 


Y DER 
DEVON 
The soil of Pastoral Devon is richly en- 
dowed with peculiar properties produc- 
ing perfect cyder-apples. These prize- 
‘winning apples, and inborn skill in the 
Apple Mills, go to make our Cyders 
rare, refined, rejuvenating refreshment. 
TASTE and see how good these Gold 
Medal Cyders are. Four different 
DRINK kinds, including our non-intoxicant 
DEVONIA’'S “SYDRINA,” are sent FREE, if 
DELICIOUS 1/6 is enclosed to cover cost of 
DRINK and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS, Led., Apple Lea, TOTNES, DEVON 


INCOME TAX RELIEF 


RECLAIMS prepared, recovery can be made for six years. 
LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 
ADVICE given on all TAX matters. 


G. M. EMERY, P-AS.1. (late Inland Revenue) 
41 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Please call, write or ‘phone. Regent 3001. Clients visited. 
Officially Authorized Repayment Agents. 
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Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 


Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


August 1, 2 and 3 


* RIN-TIN-TIN and HELENE COSTELLO in 
“WHILE LONDON SLEEPS” 


DAVID TORRENCE and MARY MCALISTER in 
“THE MAN IN THE SHADOW"' 


August 4, 5 and 6 
JOHNNIE WALKER and MARGUERITE DE LA MOTTE ia 


“HELD BY THE LAW” 


RICHARD DIX in 
“SAY IT AGAIN,” etc, 


Special Week’s Attraction— 


Special Engagement of RAYMOND NEWELL (the popular Baritone) 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


LONDON CRIES 


ART & MUSIC, 17 Wine Office Court, Fleet St., E.C.4 


THE FAMOUS WHEATLEY 


EDITION DE LUXE 


Imperial Quarto. Full bound leather, 
Lizard Grain. A beautiful production 
most suitable for Gifts 


PRICE £1-11-6 NET 

ies of Tondon C ries have been ted 
by His Maje: The King, Her Majesty The 
Queen, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, &c. 


Literary 


ge rg S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 


Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 


6179. Typewriting, 
Duplicating, Shorthand, French. 


Appeal 


EF 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 
or “rummage "’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 


Mary's Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


years. 
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Shipping 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 


P - Passenger and Freight Services. 
Under Contract with H.M. Government 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Street, 
Lendon, $.W.1; Fre or General Business: 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.2. 
BI. Agents. GRAY AWES & CO.. 199 Leadenhall Street London FS 


Miscellaneous 


COALS 


From one of the Purest and Richest Seams ever dis- 
covered in England. Stock now, enormous saving. 
Lowest summer level. Truck loads direct to any station. 
Also Anthracite, Coke (Gas Furnace Foundry). 


Write: Wm. D. Farrar, Dept. S, Colliery Offices, 
Leckhampton, Glos. Telephone : 2220 Cheltenham. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
tion. Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
—Box 225, ‘‘ Composer,’’ Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


WHY SUFFER in your advancing years % 


the 
the di of a University Pro- 
DROSIL=322 


Descriptive Booklet ‘M’ free from 
Drosil Agency, 26 Sun Street, London, E.C.2 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.” Daily Post. 
60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 


7/6 - - NORTH WALES 

60 Illustrations, and 

6/- FRENCH AN ITA 
RIVIERA 


BERNE, THE BERNESE OBER- 
LAND AND LUCERNE - 2/- 


100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
7/6 DEVON AND CORNWALL 
100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
4/- - WEST SWITZERLAND 
AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 
LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE 
VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2/- 


2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 

2/- ° PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY - 2/- 

2/- - Illustrations, Maps - 2/- = Iilustrati - 
ZURICH AND ST. MORITZ, DAV. 
THE ENGADINE PONTRESINA 


2/6 MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTE 
A Handbook to the Leading the 
London—Simpkin’s. 


York—Brentano’s. 
Railway Bookstalls and all 


Paris and 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


AUGUST ISSUE. 


The Geneva Naval Conference 
By Lt.-Commander KENWORTHY, M.P. 


Japan and Naval Disarmament 
By K. K. KAWAKAMI 
(of the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi 


Against Modern Slavery 
By BERTRAM PICKARD 


Imperialism in China 
By JOHN NIND SMITH 


War-making and Peace-making in the 
Schools By J. H. BADLEY 
(Headmaster of Bedales School) 
The Communist Doctrine 
By G. D. H. COLE 
Humorous Interlude by ‘‘ OWLGLASS ”’ 
Cartoon by RAPHAEL NELSON 


Monthly 6d. Annual Subscription 7s. in Europe, 8s. 
outside Europe. Of all newsagents 


To the Manager, Foreign Affairs, 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Please send me the August number of Foreign Affairs. 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. | 


Hey, Johnny Cope! 


6¢1_ J EY, Johnny Cope, are ye waukin’ yet?” 
H or, in plain English, Mare you awake 
et 


uring the "45 rebellion, the Jacobite forces 
under Bonnie Prince Charlie surprised and 
defeated the Hanoverian Army, commanded 
by Sir John Cope, at the Battle of Prestonpans, 

he Highlanders, although the worse armed, 
were victorious on this occasion, for the attack 
was made upon Cope in the early morning 
before he had expected it. Hence the point 
of the Jacobite taunt, “‘Are ye waukin’ yet?” 
The attack of an invading army often comes 
when least expected. To-day you are healthy 
and insurable ; but by to-morrow an unexpected 
illness may have attacked you and made you 
uninsurable. 

Are YOU waukin’ yet? 
Assure while your life is good by means of a 
BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY 
(a special scheme of great adaptability) 
Once effected it gives its holders valuable 
options to change its nature as varying cir- 
cumstances may arise. 
Write for Explanatory Booklet “‘AE7” to 


he STAN DARD LIFE 
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